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RECENT PROGRESS IN SHORTHORN IMPROVEMENT 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


It is recorded in holy writ that the good King Uzziah ‘‘had 
much cattle, both in the low country and in the plains. . . for 
he loved husbandry.’’ In that, as in many other respects, the 
present sovereign of Great Britain resembles the ancient king 
of Judah. The queen also loves husbandry, and her royal farm 
at Windsor is at once a source of pride and of generous rivalry 
to her subjects. The cattle bred and reared there are of such 
a quality as to win the highest prizes when they meet in fair 
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THE FAMOUS 


and open competition with those of the most noted breeders of 
the United Kingdom. 'To remove a possible source of dissatis- 
faction, a royal order was issued several years ago that no ani- 
mal from the Windsor farm should be entered for competitive 
exhibition unless it had been bred and reared there. Since 
that order went into effect the success of the queen’s exhibits 
has been even greater than before. None of these 
Was more striking than that of the Shorthorn heifer, Frederica, 
Whose portrait is given herewith. This heifer was bred by the 
queen at the Shaw farm, Windsor. and is descended from the 


successes 
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Scottish strain of Shorthorns. The sire of Frederica is Volun- 
teer (63501), dam Fragrant 9th by Lord Violet, bred by Mr 
Duthie of Collynie,Scotland. Cumberland, the great grandsire 
of Frederica, was one of the bulls that gave renown to the Col- 
lynie herd. Frederica was first exhibited as a two-year-old at 
the annual show of the Royal agricultural society at Darling- 
ton, in the summer of 1895, where she took the first prize of 
her class, and was reserved for the championship there as the 
best female. Her next appearance in the show ring was at the 
Birmingham fat-stock show, the first week of December. She 
was then 26 months and 17 days old, and weighed 1802 Ibs. 


SHORTHORN HEIFER FREDERICA 


She was awarded, without question, the highest honors of the 
show. These were, the first prize of her class; the champion 
prize as the best Shorthorn; the president’s prize for best 
animal bred by the exhibitor; the Elkington, the Thorley and 
the Webb challenge cups, valued at a hundred guineas each, 
the total cash value of her winnings amounting to about $2000. 
She also won highest honors the next week at the Smithfield 
fat-stock show. The dressed carcass weighed 1892 lbs, which 
was 71.2 per cent of the live weight, and was of the finest 
quality of beef, proving on the block the judge’s verdict. 
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THE TRUE WAY TO PAY FOR CHEESE MILK 


Just what is the proper method for paying for milk for 
cheese making, has puzzled many dairymen. Three methods are 
clearly outlined in bulletin 102 of the Ontario experiment farm 
as a result of work during the past two years, when 287 vats aver- 
aging 300 Ibs each, or a total of 86,100 pounds of milk, were 
made into cheese. All milk was tested regularly and averages 
obtained as to the per cent of fat. Computations were made 
(1), by dividing the receipts from sales according to the weight 
of milk delivered by each patron; (2), apportioning dividends 
among patrons according to the weight of fat delivered, as 
determined by the Babcock test. 

The third plan was the ‘‘fat and casein system, ’’ or the Bab- 
cock system (2) plus the addend arbitrarily placed at two to 
represent the casein. No short method, such as the Babcock 
test for determining fat, has yet been discovered for determin- 
ing the casein of milk. From the result of casein determination 
by the station chemist, it is assumed that two represents the per- 
centage of casein retained in cheese. The amount above 2 per 
cent of casein in milk is nearly all represented by the loss of 
fat and casein in the whey and 


CREAMERY AND CHEESE FACTORY 


A NEW BUTTER MAKING MACHINE 


T. B. O’NEIL, U S CONSUL 


A machine invented by Mr Salenius, a Swedish engineer, 
makes butter in about a minute from sterilized milk direct. 
Milk is heated in the sterilizer (or ‘‘Pa its 
to 160 degrees F, and runs into the cr 
of the machine. As the cream is skimmed it 
churning chamber, being cooled down to 60 degrees in its prog- 
through which ice 


sturine,’’ as it is called) 
m-skimming chambe r 


rises into the 


ress by means of very small cooling frames, 
water constantly passes; these revolve with the skimmer at the 
rate of 6000 revolutions per minute. 

The cream is forced into a tube perforated with tiny 
force upon 


] 


holes, 
through which it emerges with great fresh 
layer of cream that rises, converting it into butter by concus- 
sion. The butter, thus formed by granules, emerges from a 
spout into a tub, mixed with buttermilk. The butter 
taken out and passed through a butter worker, which squeezes 
out most of the buttermilk remaining, after which it is placed 
on ice for two hours, and then worked a little more and made 
up. This machine has been in use several months in Sweden 

and Finland. In London, the 


ec ich 


is then 





im the pressing and curing of 
the cheese. If the percentage 
of casein increases to some ex- 
tent with the fat, so does the 
loss of fat in the process of man- 
ufacture by all methods known 
at present. 

Plan No1 is weak in that 
it supposes all milk is of equal 
value, per 100 lbs, for cheese 
making. As to the Babcock 
system, No 2, practical cheese 
factory experience has proved 
that the yield of cheesé is not 
in exact proportion to the but- 
ter fat contained in the milk. 
As to the ‘‘fat and casein”’ sys- 
tem, it is not claimed that this 
system will give the exact 
amount of cheese, but it comes 
near enough for all practical 
purposes, and is probably as 
near as any system of caleula- 
tion will This fact is 
conclusively demonstrated from 
the results of these tests, which 
we convert into the following 
striking table: 

No or TESTs, 2 3 4 5 

Av per cent fat in milk, a 3.23 3.85 4.20 4.8 

Lbs milk to 1] Ib cheese, 11.0 10.0 9.4 &. 

109 ibs milk yields Ibs of cheese, &. 9.0 10.0 10.6 1. 
AMOUNT THAT WOULD BE PAID PER 10) LBS OF MILK IN EACH TEST BY 

FOUR METHODS, WITH CHEESE AT &C 
By weight of milk, $0.77 77 
By per cent of fat, 61 69 .82 





come. 


THE NEW 
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By © “« plus 2, 66 7 -80 
3y weight of cheese, 69 7: -80 385 d airs 

By the old-fashioned way of paying a uniform price for all 
the milk delivered at the factory, the farmer whose milk yielded 
only 8 lbs of cheese to the hundred weight, gets the same money 
(77c per 100 lbs) as is paid for milk that yields 12 lbs of cheese 
to the hundred. This is robbing the good farmer to pay the 
poor one. Paying on the basis of the per cent of fat alone is 
not much fairer, because whole milk does not produce cheese 
exactly in proportion to the butter fat contained in it. 

For instance, 1 Ib of fat in whole milk testing 3.25 per cent 
produced 2.78 lbs of cured cheese, while 1 1b of fat from 4.2 per 
cent milk produced 2.52 Ibs cheese. But the yield of cheese 
is fairly uniform in proportion to the fat and casein contained 
in the milk, when the latter is represented by adding two to the 
percentage of fat. This method gives results slightly lower than 
the actual yield of cheese, for milk testing under 3.25 per cent 
of fat, and slightly above the actual yield for milks testing 
over this percentage of fat. The bulk of the milk used ran 
from 3 to nearly 44 per cent fat, and payment by the ‘‘fat plus 
what would have been got by giving the patrons just what the 
cheese actually produced from each lot of milk would have net- 
ted at Se per lb. 


2 system,’’ was in these cases 72c, SOc and S5c per cwt, or exactly 


BUTTER MAKING MACHIME. 


demonstration of its merits ere- 
ated a sensation among the dairy 
farmers. Several advantages 
are claimed for this remarkable 
machine, which bids fair to cre- 
ate a revolution in butter mak- 
ing upon a large scale.. In the 
first place, by pasteurizing the 
milk, disease 
in it, are destroyed, as well as 
the microbes which cause putre- 
faction of the butter. The pro- 


cess of butter making is so rapid 


germs, if any are 


. . . } 
that there is y ry iittie chance 


germs that may exist in 


of any 
the atmosphere of the dairy 
; 


into the butter 


getting 
cially ; all, or nearly all, air 
must be forced out of the cham- 
ber of the machine by the ex- 
treme rapidity 


going On Lhsiae, 


‘of the movement 


When the but- 
ter is once pressed, the possibil- 
impregnation is al- 
ted. Thus, a 
wholesome and _  long-keeping 
butter is produced. Another 
advantage is that milk can be 
converted into butter directly after being obtained from the 
cow; and yet another is that there is a considerable saving of 
labor, when the use of the ‘‘radiator’’ is compared with that 
of the ordinary separator and churn. 

[Mr O’ Neil also describes the new milking machine which 
has just been perfected on Dr De Laval’s farm in Sweden. He 
claims its work is better than hand milking, does no harm to 
the cows, is easily cleaned, and two persons can attend to ma- 
chines milking ten cows ata time. Neither the butter-making 
machine nor the milking machine have yet been introduced 
into America. } 


ity of germ 


most elimina 





Bianket Cows in Summer to protect from attacks of flies and 
other insects, which cause the loss of large quantities of milk 
and cream because of this constant fretting of the cows. 
Where only a few are kept, or where the pasture is free from 
bushes, through which cattle delight to crowd, one may abate 
the nuisance of fly time to a great extent by making light 
blankets of burlap. Cut this in the form of arectangle, and sew 
in stout cord to tie at the base of tail,—like a crupper,—at the 
breast, and beneath the body, just back of the forelegs, passing 
the end up from this tying between the forelegs, and tie into 
the string at the breast. This, and the crupper tie, will keep 
the blankef from slipping out of place. Burlap can be had at 
drygoods stores for atrifie. It comes about bales of goods, 
and the comfort an animal will experience from a blanket made 
from it will pay one largely for the trouble. 


To Prevent Cows Kicking, put in a small 
lever across the back, andspring it down 
inches, fastening securely. 


stall and place a 


from three to six 











SILOS 





ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTERS 





The most prominent and important factor in dairying is that 
of supplying succulent feed during cold weather and dry times, 
after pastures have turned brown in August and are incapable 
of furnishing the needed amount of food. Catch crops—soiling 
crops such as clovers, rye, oats, corn, millet, sweet corn, sor- 
ghum and the like—will bridge over the autumn drouth and 
supplement failing pastures. But after frosts have become 
common and all green forage has been destroyed, the yield of 
milk will fall off unless green foods, or a very expensive ration 
of grains or hay, are provided. 

The silo then is the friend of the dairyman. Much has 
been written and said on both sides of the ensilage question, 
but in spite of the objections to ‘‘fer- 
mented fodder,’’ ‘‘rotten feed’’ and 
the like, it continues to be the favor- 
ite dairy food among practical men, as 
has been shown by the answers to our 











FIG 1. ST ALBANS FODDER SHREDDER AND CORN HUSKER. 


queries during the past season. In round silos well made and 
covered, green fodders keep much as canned table goods. They 
come out in an easily digestible condition, and are palatable and 
good producers of milk. 

Any green crop can be made into ensilage—rye, millet, 
clover, cow peas, beans, etc—but up to date nothing has given 
as universal satisfaction as Indian corn. The seed is usually 
planted a little thicker than if the crop is to be raised for 
grain, although many do not change their method. Cut when 
the ear is just beginning to glaze, but before many dry blades 
appear. The green stalks can be put into the silo whole, but 
the best practice is to run them through some kind of a cutter 
so arranged that the stalks will be cut into 14-inch lengths, as the 
mass then keeps better, because it becomes more compact. The 
cut fodder is elevated and allowed to fall into the middle of 
the silo. Notramping is necessary, for the mass will settle and 
become compact enough for all practical purposes. If the silo is 
very large, it may become necessary to use a 
carrier placed horizontally, merely a contin- 
uation of the regular carrier, to aid in the 
distribution of the ensilage material. This 
of course may be of any length desired, the 
power used for running the cutter being 
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FIG 2. APPLETON SWIVEL CARRIER FEED CUTTER 
utilized for operating this carrier. The new corn binders can 
be used to advantage in cutting ensilage corn in the field. 
The bundles are so much more rapidly and easily handled than 
the loose stalks, that the gain in time offsets the cost of the 
twine. 

A large number of ensilage and feed cutters are now on 
the market, a few of which are illustrated herewith. The 
smaller ones can be run by tread power or a small horse power. 
Large sizes can be more advantageously operated by means of 
steam engines. Many farmers own stationary engines, while 
others have thresher engines. These machines are as good 
for cutting hay, straw or dry corn fodder, as for ensilage, and 
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can thus be used the greater part of the year. The small ones 
are provided with a fly wheel and a crank, by means of which 
limited quantities of forage can be cut by hand. 

The prices of these machines range from $6 for the small 
hand machines to $300 and over, depending upon the capacity 
of the cutter and the length of the carrier. Fig 4 represents a 
$6.50 hand machine. Sweep horse powers cost $30 to 90, tread 
powers $100 to 175, and farm engines $250 to 400 or more. The 
carrier can be extended to almost any hight, 32 to 40 feet being 
the usual limit. The additional length costs about $2 a foot. 
The longer the carrier the more power required to run it, and 
the more care in placing and operating it. 


EEFECT OF SILAGE ON QUALITY, QUANTITY AND COST OF MILK 


For sustaining the milk flow a succulent .food is especially 
desirable. Fresh and tender pasturage, natural and efficient 
food for this purpose, is available but a short time during the 
year. Corn is one of the best of foods 
when mature, and besides gives heavy 
In ordinary seasons it can be fed 
fresh when at its best for only a few 
weeks. In the form of silage the crop can 
be stored and fed as cheaply as by any 
other mehods that have been as thoroughly 












crops. 


FIG 3. SMALLEY ENSILAGE CUTTER AND CARRIER 


tested. To give information concerning the value of 
corn silage for milk production, a number of feeding triais 


were conducted at the New York station. (W. P. Wheel- 
er, B 97.) In genera! there was found an increase in milk 


flow accompanying the use of corn silage} in the ration, 
and at the same time an increase in the amount of fat 
produced, the percentage of fat in the milx not diminishing. 
At the relative prices ordinarily holding for different foods, 
milk was generally produced at 
lower cost, and the cost of butter 
production was lower, when corn 
silage constituted part of the 
ration than when many other 
rations were fed. 

These results and the experi- 
ence of hundreds of careful 
dairymen, demonstrate that 
when corn silage of good quality 
is properly fed, it makes more 
butter and cheaper milk. Yet 
it must be admitted that silage 
of poor quality, fed to excess, produces milk inferior in ap- 
pearance, taste and fat. 





FIG 4. HAND CUTTER 





Filling and Weighting Silos—E. S. C. complains that his si- 
lage has never been quite free from heat, not enough to greatly 
injure it, but more than has_ been noticed in previous years. 
This is due to atmospheric influences, and the remedy is to 
have a smaller surface exposed to the air. The best way is to 
feed from the top. Have at all times the least possible sur- 
face exposed to the air. Heat and mold ensue where a large 
surface is exposed, and but few cattle are fed therefrom. A 
silo filled in one day, even if well tramped, will be less than 
half full after the heating and settling processes are properly 
completed. If properly cared for the ensilage should be 
equally good whether the filling be done quickly or slowly. 
More depends upon the condition of the cow and judicious 
care, than upon the time used in filling. I prefer the salt by 
itself, to be used at pleasure, rather than to have the mass of 
feed permeated by adding salt as the silo is filled. Weighting 
the cover is economical, and will usually pay. If properly done 
it saves some ensilage. Plank and stone are all right for this 


purpose, and the tighter the cover the better.—[W. L. Clarke. 
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RECLAIMING PEAT MARSHES 


F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Marsh lands vary very greatly in their character, and con- 
sequently in the best method for their treatment. In a general 
way, it must be said that all such lands, before they can be- 
come suitable for general agricultural purposes, must be drain- 
ed, and sooner or later tile-drained. Tile draining is always 
to be recommended rather than draining by open ditches. If 
the peat is well decomposed and not more than 18 inches thick, 
the best method of treatment is to tile-drain at once; butif the 
peat is not well decomposed, that is, if it is coarse and fibrous, and 
brown in color, having a thickness of more than 18 inches, then 
usually, in such cases, open ditches should first be resorted to. 
The necessity for open ditches, in such cases, grows out of the 
fact that undecomposed peat, when Crained, shrinks very great- 
ly and settles, so that the surface may fall ten to twenty inches 
during the process of drying. If the tiles are laid in such lands 
at once, the danger is that they will be found too near the 
surface for effective work when the land has become dried. 
After such land has laid two or three years, and the peat has 
settled, then the open ditches may be deepened and the field 
properly tile-drained. 

For black marsh soils, tile draining is the only suitable way 
to bring them under good agricultural conditions. Wherever 
possible the tile in these lands should be laid not less than 24 
to 3 feet, and the lines of tile should usually be no further apart 
than 75 to 100 feet, three-inch tile being used for the laterals 
and alarger size for the main drains, the size of the mains vary- 
ing with the number of laterals and amount of ground drained. 
If the lands are very flat, so as to require careful leveling in 
order that the drains may be properly laid, it will be found best 
in the end to put such work under the supervision of a man 
who understands thoroughly tile draining, for otherwise a con- 
siderable expense might be incurred, resulting in an unsatisfac- 
tory piece of work. 

The best grasses for such lands are redtop and timothy, both 
doing well where he ground is properly drained. On the black 
marsh soils, too, corn and oats thrive, but there are usually 
found in many of these lands spots where corn fails to develop, 
or where it may start out well but soon become yellow and die. 
On such spots farmyard manure usually exercises a very bene- 
ficial effect, but just what is the cause of this dying out of corn, 
or failure to develop, is yet an unsettled problem. It should 
be said that these marsh lands, when they are once thoroughly 
drained, become the most valuable and productive lands we 
have; and where there is not too thick a layer of undecomposed 
peat, there is usually but little risk to run in improving such 
lands, where these are so situated as to be easily underdrained. 





GRASS SEEDING FOR MOWING AND PASTURE 


G. C. WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


It is generally customary to mow for a year or two land 
that is to be eventually turned into a permanent pasture field. 
The clovers, particularly, fit the field for permanent pasture 
grasses. The grasses are, without exception, what at the pres- 
ent time are termed nitrogen consumers; the legumes are nitro- 
gen gatherers. 

While clovers that are used mostly for forage crops do not 
maintain themselves well in the land, they are particularly fit- 
ted to precede plants that require nitrogen. The clovers, 
through the aid of bacteria, make use of a considerable amount 
of free nitrogen of the atmosphere. While it is not expected 
that red clovers or alsike will maintain themselves very long 
in the pasture field, yet their decaying roots and stems leave 
a good deal of this valuable food, nitrogen, for the grass which 
will come naturally. 

If the seeding is to be made after wheat, and mowed fora 
year or two before being pastured, sow largely clover and 
timothy, particularly if it is in a locality where bluegrass comes 
in naturally. In many localities, when land is seeded to clover 
and timothy, the bluegrass will come in naturally and forma 
thick turf in ashort time. If it is not a natural bluegrass 
country, then some bluegrass should be sown, from one-half 
bushel to a bushel per acre. The timothy should be sown in the 
field at the time of or soon after seeding to wheat, at the rate 
of two to four quar er acre, or it may be sown in corn at the 
last cultivating. the spring a mixture of three parts 
red clover to one f alsike, at the rate of eight to twelve 
pounds per acre. 

A valuable grass that at the present time is attracting at- 


tention is Festuca elatior, called meadow fescue. This grass is 
well calculated to maintain itself with other grasses under 
somewhat adverse conditions. Beside being tenacious and 
hardy, it is very nutritious. If some of the seed of this grass 
can be procured, it should by all means be sown with the Ken- 
tucky bluegrass. The fescue I refer to is variety pratensis, 
a nutritious, hardy, persistent grass that will gain a foothold 
ina well-established bluegrass sod. It is a much shorter grass 
than the English F. elatior, which grows abundantly in bottom 
lands and ditches. 


EFFECT OF DETASSELING CORN. 


At various times it has been thought that the removal of 
the tassel of the corn plant would result in a larger yield. This 
was based on the admitted fact that a large amount of energy 
is used in the development of the flower and the production of 
pollen. A number of tests were made to determine the facts in 
the case. Of course it was necessary to allow enough pollen to 
be produced to fertilize the silks. In most of the tests, there- 
fore, the tassels were removed from every alternate row,—pulled 
out as soon as they appeared,—or three rows were detasseled 
and one left untouched. 

At the Cornell station detasseled corn produced a slightly 
greater yield during the first two years, but the third year there 
was practically no benefit. In Nebraska, detasseling resulted in 
decreased yields. Here the tassels were cut off instead of be- 
ing pulled out, as was the case in New York. In Maryland the 
vield was decreased by the practice. In Kansas the detasseled 
fields produced slightly the most corn. In Illinois, tests were 
made during two years. In both cases it was evident that no 
greater vield was produced by rows that had been detasseled. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the question has by no means 
been decided, but must be more fully investigated. One thing, 
however, is certain,—the ordinary farmer can with profit leave 
the matter for experiment station men to determine. There 
evidently is not enough benefit in detasseling for the commer- 
cial grower to practice it, and if better seed can be produced, 
let trained investigators prove it. 








DISCRIMINATING PRAISE FOR NEW STRAWBERRIES 
PROF 8S. T. MAYNARD 


In regard to the strawberry seedlings of Mr A. B. Howard, 
it gives me pleasure to say that I have never seen so many va- 
rieties together that show decided merit, even in the collection 
of 200 named varieties on the grounds of our Massachusetts 
agricultural college. Mr Howard has shown especial skill in 
his work of cross-fertilizing varieties, and his seedlings show 
that there is some decided assurance that the results from 
cross-fertilizing varieties of decided character, give much more 
promise than the chance, haphazard way of growing new seed- 
lings, so much in practice. ° 

It is difficult to describe the many yarieties of marked 
merit Mr Howard has on his place, without more careful and 
critical ¢xamination than the writer has had time to bestow 
upon them. But for quality, vigor of plant and form of berry, 
many are certainly unequalled by any of the named sorts. 
These seedlings are upon new land, and of course fruit with 
greater perfection than they would on old garden soil, but 
these conditions must be provided for the best results with any 
variety. The only question of uncertainty in regard to the 
value of these seedlings is what they may do in other localities 
and on different soil. These questions Mr Howard will be able 
to answer after another year’s trial, and we predict that among 
the 700 to 800 seedlings which he is fruiting, there will be found 
many that will prove more valuable than the standard market 
varieties now in cultivation. 








An Object Lesson in Strawberry Culture.— During a recent visit 
among the strawberry growers on Long Island, N Y, I meta 


tussian Pole who had recently bought a small farm in a settle- 
ment of his countrymen, all of whom are interested in straw- 
berry culture, and are making it profitable. This man informed 
me that the berries from his plants set last year, netted him 
102 per quart, those from his two-year-old plants about 

while from a field of three-year-old plants, the berries 

not pay shipping expenses. He then showed+me a field of 
plants set out this season, saying: ‘‘Me grow plant one year; 
two years no money.’’ The entire colony is now following his 
plan. In justice to these people, I mustsay that I have never 
found better or more reliable farmers anywhere than these 


thrifty Poles.—|C. L. Allen. 
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fruit 


The staple grain, hay and crops are 
now demanding a large share of the atten- 
tion of farmers, yet not less importantin their 
way are the ordinary vegetables and truck 
generally. Will there be the usual abun- 
dance in your vicinity, and if not, where is 
the shortage? Will our subscribers at once 
write us briefly on the crop progress and outlet 
for ch 

—— 

The editor’s blue pencil is needed in almost 
every state report that is published. The an- 
nual report of the Ni w York state department 

1 


1895 consists of three enor- 


pages each. It 
least one- 


of agriculture for 
] og Q53 


eration to say that at 


half of lis space is absolutely wasted. If 
Commissioner Wieting does not make a grand 
reform in this connection, we shall get after 
him with a skarp stick. 
SS 

Lots of cheese factories in New York state 
have not taken advantage of the law provid- 
ing them with a state brand. A little in- 
quiry shows that the factories which do not 
use a state brand are generally the least suc- 


This is natural. The state brand is 


ruarantee of quality, and gives 


practically a g 
the c) bearing it a standing in the mar- 


ecese bit 
ket and in the eye of the law that is not en- 
joyed by unbranded cheese. Every factory 
tl is not equipped with a state brand 
should apply to the commissioner of agricul- 
ture at Albany forthe same at once. Ohio 
has a similar law, the brands being sup- 
plied by the state dairy commissioner at Co- 
lumbus 
a 

An injustice that comes right home to thou- 

sands of farmers, fruit growers and market 


lle states, is the com- 
they have to pay the 


l of their 


competitors 


gardeners in our mid 
paratively high price 
short hau produce 
further 


railroads for the 
to market, while their 

south pay but little if any more for a much 
longer haul. Peach growers in Jersey and in 


the Delaware and Maryland peninsula claim 


that it costs them about as much to get their 
fruit into the New York, New Haven, Bos- 
ton or Providence markets, as shippers from 
Georgia pay for the same service a much 
longer distance. We believe this matter has 
been once considered by the interstate com- 


but it 
ease before that 


merce commission, may be necessary 


to bring another body to se- 
cure justice for the farmers of this section. 
It is just that the long 
and short of the interstate com- 


such 


inequalities 
haul clause 





EDITORIAL 


merce law was designed to rectify. We wish 
farmers and shippers who can aid us in our 
inquiry into this matter would write us fully 


at once. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is ready 


and eager to do everything it canin their 
interest. 
—— 
Full of good sound sense is the paragraph 


from an esteemed subscriber on another page of 


this issue. He hits the nail onthe head. Nine- 
tenths of the farms that are now owned free 
of incumbrance by the farmers who work 


them, were bought with a partial payment 
only, the balance being secured by 
The man who buys right and gives a mort- 
gage usually has more to show for his efforts 
ten or twenty years later than the man whose 
confidence and ability are so inferior that he 
prefers to hire a farm. The man and the 
management are mighty factors in farming 
as in other business. The unsuccessful farm- 
er and fruit grower won’t admit this and is 


mortgage. 


apt to deceive himself with a lot of other 
humbug notions. 
— 
Wool growers do not need another special 


paper any more than a man needs a pocket in 
his shirt. Several excellent papers are devot- 
ed to this interest, and each and all of them 
are ready to capably serve the legitimate 
jects of the national wool associa- 
tion. The same is true of the agricultural and 
live stock press generally. We 
need for 


ob- 
growers’ 
do not see any 
the proposed quarterly organ of the 


association. Indeed, it is a mistake for the 
association to have any special organ, when 
journals that reach the farmers and wool 
growers generally are so ready to co-operate 
in everything for the best advantage of wool 
growers. Moreover, we have yet to be con- 
vinced that the manager or editor of the pro- 


posed quarterly is a man that the wool grow- 
ers of America can tie to. 
EE 

Our farmers are now receiving 
that long ‘‘hung-up’’ bounty 
The sums range all the way 
$2,865, making a total of 
of New England maple sugar mak- 
ers, New York claims $27,000, Pennsylvania 
5,530, Maryland 2,721, Ohio 3,165. AmeERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST pointed out at the 
time that claimsfor the maple sugar product 
of 1894 filed before Aug 28 of that year would 
probably be paid. Many farmers wouldn’t 
take the little trouble requi 
cause it won’t amount to any 
But those who heedeu our 
the happy possessors of nearly $125,000 of extra 
cash that they never would have had 
wise. Nor do we recall that any of our con- 
temporaries joined in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist’s advice and efforts at that time. 

LE 
the agricultural trade this 
raordinary califor ensilage 


checks for 
on maple sugar. 
from 35 to over 
$82,104 for the 


pockets 


red to do this ‘* be- 
thing,’’ they said. 
advice are now 


other- 


The feature of 
summer is the ext 


cutters, for corn harvesting machines and 
windmills. More new silos will be built -_ 
filled this year than ever, and everything 


points to a big trade in cutters, carriers, ete, 
for ensiling corn and ether crops. Corn 
vesters are destined to rapidly come into as 
general use aS mowing machines, and corn 
fodder or stalks to be utilized as carefully as 
hay. The wide use to which wind power can 
now be put at a profit, by means of the modern 
windmill, is causing an eno1mous develop- 
ment of the trade in that line. When the 
scheme is finally perfected for storing up wind 
power so that it can be had in the form of 
electricity, on tap whenever and wherever 
wanted,—and the day is not far off,—a mighty 
iinpetus will be given to the wind engine in- 
dustry. Because one of the chief items of ex- 
pense in farming is labor, the 
these and other labor savers on the 
bound to grow. 


} . 
iar- 


denrand for 
farm is 
——— 

Governor Morton failed to approve the bill 
providing for a bounty of 2c per 1b on ail 
sugar produced in New York factories from 
beets grown within the state. The 
says he did not approve it ‘ bevanee there 
was not manifested any gener expression 
of sentiment throughout th favor 
of the bill.’’ On the contrary, as relia- 
ble expressions reached the governor, they 
were adverse to it, but there was compara- 
tively little interest manifested on either 
As a matter of fact, this measure met the ap- 
proval of, and the governor was asked to sign 


vovernor 


e State 1n 


so far 


side. 
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it by, many representative men and leaders 
of our agricultural interests. It was the 
only bill passed by the last legislature which 


could have directly benefited the farmers of 
the state. Its defeat in the executive cham- 
ber, after passing both branches of the legis- 
lature by almost a unanimous vote, should 
make the demand for it irresistible. Gov 
Morton adds that it was ‘‘deemed unwise to 
establish a policy on the part of the state 
looking to the building up of special indus- 
tries.’’ 3ut the time is already here for the 
state to favorably consider any effort to di- 
rectly help in restoring New York agriculture 
to a prosperous condition. If some of our 
western states,in spite of their lack of wealth, 
can afford to offer bounties to aid in the es- 
tablishment of the beet sugar industry, cer- 
tainly the wealthy and powerful Empire state 
can follow suit. Gov Morton’s attitude and 
his reasons forit ure distinctly disappoint- 
ing. 
i ieeialliamieaated 

Uniting the farmers’ clubs has been done so 
successfully in Michigan, as was described in 
these columns last fall, that efforts are now 
under way to form a similar federation of the 
now isolated farmers’ clubs in each of the 
other states. In Ohio, the famous old Oxford 
farmers’ club has taken up the matter, and 
invites every club in the state to correspond 


for this purpose with its special commit- 
tee, E. E. Elliott of Mcrning Sun, Preble 


county, O. We hope some wide-awake club 
in the other states will start a similar move- 
ment. In this way only, can the now separate 
farmers’ clubs be able to work together on 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the farm- 


ers of the whole state. The strength of the 
grange, for instance, lies in the fact that the 


local granges are united with county, state and 
national organizations that, without interfering 
with local rights and independence, enable it 
to co-operate with farmers throughout county, 
state or nation. Weare so anxious to help 
farmers’ clubs to federate along similar lines, 
that we invite the officers of all clubs inter- 
ested in this movement to write us at once. 
We will put those in each state in communi- 
cation with others at once, so that the organ- 
ization may be promptly completed this fall 
in each state, if sufficient interest is shown. 
We hope to hear from every clubin every 
State. 
rr 

In the hustle and bustle of politics and the 
noisy contention over currency and tariff 
problems, farmers need to be warned against 
one thing: That is, not to overlook the injury 
done to their business by speculation in op- 
tions. We have received numerous letters of 
late from intelligent students of this evil, 
who believe that produce gamblers are doing 
everything possible to foment political dis- 
turbance so as to blind farmers to this evil. 
Some correspondents who have made a pro- 
fuund study of this matter maintain that agri- 
cultural prices began to decline when this 
gambling in futures was inaugurated, though 


we are unable to prove this point from 
a study of the course of prices. One writ- 
er goes so far as to declare that it more 
vitally affects growers of staple crops than 


either currency or tariff. Another says, ‘‘If 
farmers will only organize and keep up a stiff 


fight until this incubus is lifted from their 
shoulders, it is my firm belief that financial 
questions will not bother them half as much 


as has been the case of late years.’’ How this 


outrageous system of selling millions of 
‘‘wind’’ produce affects values was never bet- 
ter exemplified than last summer, when tle 
supply of old corn was short and it sold readily 
above 50c per buin June. As soon as there was 
a probability of a large crop of corn,these spec- 
ulators jumped on the market and by selling 
millions of bushels of ‘‘wind’’ corn, hammered 
the price down to 40c in July, when there could 
not have been for months to come a bushel of 


the new crop marketed to cause any change 
in the market through the natural laws of 


supply and demand. In former times, when 
a iman wished to speculate in corn, he 
had to buy the actual corn or an elevator re- 
ceipt for it. Then he held it for an advance 
and sold the actual grain and pocketed his loss 
or profit when the transaction was completed. 
Now the great bulk of the gambling or specu- 
lation is in grain or cotton that never existed. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE. 


A Box of Parsley. 


KATE KRAEMER. 


T heard a story the other day of a woman 
who, in her own small way, has solved for her- 
self that question which is ever with us, 
**What shall I do to earn some money at 
home?’’ She isacountry woman; indeed it is 
from them that come the cleverest, most prac- 
tical ideas, because I fancy, as the old proverb 
says, necessity is the mother of invention. 
She had tried all sorts of work—crocheting, 
sewing, canning fruit, baking, poultry-raising 
—everything which has been and is being 
done to death. 

She was an excellent housewife, and many 
ameagre dish was made more tasty by a 
tlavor of parsley, or a scrap of its crisp green- 
ness made the few bits of cold meat on her 
nicely set table still more pleasant. For this 
purpose, in a small box in a sunny window, 
parsley grew the long year round. One day 
while cutting a few sprigs of it, she wondered 
if it would not be salable. That night a score 
of small boxes, everything she could beg or 
borrow, were set in her three sunny windows. 
They were a queer medley, cigar boxes, butter 
boxes, all sorts of boxes, each filled with moist 
black earth and sprinkled with parsley seed, 
of which 5c worth had been enough. Parsley 
is a quick grower and after one week’s sun- 
shine the tiny morsels of green were shooting 
up from the dark earth. In three weeks they 
were ready to market. Then came the hard- 
est part of it all. She dreaded ‘peddling 
garden truck,’’ as her neighbors would have 
ealled it. But one morning early, the old 
horse was harnessed to their one wagon and 
with her two small sons to help, she drove into 
the nearest city some eight miles away. Near- 
ly an hour was spent in riding up one street 
and down another before she found the sort 
of homes that promised a ready sale. She 
eschewed the houses of the wealthy, where 
servants might have granted her scant cour- 
teSy; she passed by places where well-kept 
yards tolde of home-raised vegetables. She 
picked out humbler streets with neat, well- 
kept homes, where she felt sure the mistress 
herself would answer her knock at the back 
door. Luck seemed to come at her first call. 
There she found a customer, a kindly faced, 
pleasant woman, who at once paid her 10e for 
a box, praised her clever thought and walked 
across the street with her to her neighbor’s, 
who immediately proved another ready cus- 
tomer, buying one box for herself and another 
for her daughter down town. Before the end 
of the street was reached every box of parsley 
had been disposed of, and $2.20 in dimes and 
nickels, a very fair return for her modest 
outlay of 5c, was swelling out a purse which 
was wont to be slim enough. That was the be- 
ginning of what is no a modest little industry 
which has far outgrown three sunny windows. 
It extends to a low array of hotbeds, made by 
an appreciative husband, and once a week 
regularly her parsley wagon goes to town. 

eae 

How He Explains It.—Perchance some one 
may inquire why is it that turkeys attaina 
greater size here than elsewhere. We will 
say, Why is it that central Kentucky has pro- 
duced the fastest trotters as well as the fastest 
running horses? And here are reared the 
largest mules and the finest cattle. This is 
the home of the fairest women and the brav- 
est men. There is indisputably a _ strong 
affinity existing between blue grass and blue- 
blood!—|J. F. Barber, Millersburg, Ky. 


A Great Work.—Booker Washington’s Tus- 
kegee (Ala) school for negroes had 78 teach- 
ers during the last school year and 1180 en- 
rolled pupils. The boys and girls earned in 
their shops and dairies and on the farm a lit- 
tle over $45,288. The gifts to the school dur- 
ing the year aggregated nearly $60,000. The 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses (this 
last item covering permanent improvements) 
aggregated about $90,000. Mr Washington is 
doing a great work, which is of inestimable 
value, not only to his race but to our coun- 
try. 


OUR 


ARTHUR SEWALL 
Of Bath, Me, Democratic Candidate for Vice 
President of the United States. 

A Court of Arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain is announced by 
Lord Salisbury to be the possible result of 
pending negotiations, an outcome of the Ven- 
ezulean dispute. Even if a_ basis of arbitra- 
tion is not reached, he expects an amicable 
settlement of the controversy in question. 
These opinions were given to parliament, the 
prime minister at the same time laying the 
papers in the boundary dispute upon the table 
that the English people might know the situa- 
tion before parliament adjourned. Simul- 
taneously our state department made public 
these papers, which in themselves give but 
slight indication of progress toward arbitra- 
tion. The English government, Salisbury 
said, had not regarded the ownership of Brit- 
ish Guiana a matter for arbitration, and so 
the investigation of the subject must proceed 
very slowly. The premium went so far as to 
give expression to the confidence both na- 
tions have in the Venezuelan commission, and 
even acknowledges that Great Britain bas a 
policy very much resembling our Munroe doc- 
trine and therefore he cannot be very strenu- 
ous upon that point, although the marquis 
has ‘‘come duwn handsomely.’’ 


Arthur Sewall, democratic candidate for 
vice-president, is 60 years old, a wealthy 
ship-builder of Bath, Me, ex-president of the 
Maine Central railroad and a director in sev- 
eral railroads. He came out for the free coin- 
age silver in June, 1895, butis opposed to free 
ship policy of the democratic party. 


Recent Deaths.— William E. Russell,who was 
governor of Massachusetts during three terms, 
died suddenly while camping with friends in 
Quebec. He was born in Cambridge, Mass, 
Jan 6, 1857, graduated from Harvard, and 
was elected mayor of Cambridge in 1886. He 
served three terms in a republican city, 
though he was a democrat. In 1890 he was 
elected governor of Massachusetts, and was 
twice re-elected, the remainder of the ticket 
in each instance being republican. He was 
called the ‘‘boy governor,’’ though George 
S. Bartwell was elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts when still younger. Mr Russell was 
wonderfully popular, personally, and a very 
effective speaker, as evinced by his last pub- 
lic speech delivered at the Chicago conven- 
tion in advocacy of the gold standard. He 
was indorsed for the presidency by the dem- 
ocrats of several eastern states this year, and 
stood high in the national councils of his 
party. Mr Russell was a lawyer of large 
practice, and leaves a family. 

Miss Addie Tillman, daughter of Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina, was killed by 
lightning near Brevard, N C. A clergyman, 
Rev Robert A. lee, was killed at the same 
time, the two being members of a party which 
was about to ascend a mountain on horse- 
back. 

William Hamilton Gibson of New York, an 
artist and naturalist who taught the young 
people of America, and their elders as well, 
a great deal about flowers, insects and birds, 
died suddenly of apoplexy aged 46. His 
drawings were beautiful and poetical, and 
are found in many books, besides Harper’s 
Magazine and old numbers of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Luther Whiting Mason, the author of The 
National Course of Public School Music, and 


STORY OF THE NEWS 
EVENTS OF A WEEK. 


the man who introduced the chart system of 
teaching music into the schools of the world, 
died at Bucktield, Me, aged 63. 


In Cuba.—One of the insurgent generals, 
Jose Maceo, is reported to have been court- 
martialed and shot for insubordination by 
order of Gen Garcia, his superior. Maceo is 
said to have been jealous of Garcia, upon 
whom superior authority was conferred by 
the Cuban junta in New York city. Maceo 
was in command of the western province, 
Pinar del Rio. 

All aliens have been ordered by Gen Weyler 
to register, for theirown safety. He denies 
that this order is intended to embarrass Amer- 
icans; it is aimed, he says, at men of Spanish 
origin, who carry Spanish birth certificates in 
one pocket and American naturalization pa- 
pers in the other. 


Canada’s New Cabinet as formed by Wilfrid 
Laurier, the new premier, is as follows: Trade 
and commerce, Hon Sir Richard Cartwright; 
minister of justice, Hon Sir Oliver Mowatt; 
minister of finance, Hon W. 8S. Fielding; minis- 
ter of militia, Hon D. R. Borden; minister of 
marine and fisheries, Hon L. H. Davies; 
minister of public works ,Hon J. Israel Tarte; 
minister of railways and canals Hon A. G. 
Blair; minister of agriculture, Hon Sydney 
Fisher; postmaster general, Hon William 
atersou; minister of inland revenue, Sir 
Henri Joly de Lotbiniere; secretary of state, 
Hon R.. W. Scott; solicitor general, Hon 
Charles Fitzpatrick. The following named are 
members without portfolio: Hon H. C. Jef- 
frion, Hon R. R. Dobell, speaker of the house 
of commons; Hon J. D. Edgar, deputy 
speaker of the house of commons; Hon L. H. 
Brodeur, speaker of the senate; Hon C. A. 
Pelletier. The dominion parliament has been 
called to meet the 19th of August. 


Our Country.—The gold reserve has been re- 
duced by large withdrawals since the demo- 
cratic declamation for free coinage, and there 
is talk of a possible suspension of gold pay- 
wents before another administration comes in. 

Over 300 men in he 2d and 7th Illinois regi- 
ments of state militia were severely poisoned 
with ivy while in camp. Some of the victims 
used ivy for their beds, not recognizing it. 

The coinage of silver dollars by the mints 
will be increased from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 per 
month from the Istof August, and will proba- 
bly be continued at that rate, in order that the 
treasury may have a sufiicient stock to re- 
deem treasury notes presented in exchange for 
silver dollars. 

The Pickler pension bill, now pending, 
which was estimated to cost the treasury 
$3,000,000, will call for the expenditure of 
about $10,000,000 annually, if the pension 
oftice figures correctly. : 

A strike at the Brown hoisting works in 
Cleveland, O, reached an acute stage when 
an attempt was made to receive non-union 
men into the establishment, and there was 
rioting in which two men were badly injured 
by the bayonets of the wilitia and an officer 
was severely beaten. 


Politics.—The gold standard democrats of 
Illinois issued an address to those of other 
states calling upon them to nominate another 
ticket, and to adopt a platform of ‘‘sound 
money’’ principles. The prospect of a dem- 
ocratic gold ticket do not look promising at 
present. 

New York city is the place chosen for tbe 
formal notification of Mr Bryan of his nomi- 
nation, to show the country, as Senator Jones 
says, (chairman of the national committee), 
that the silver movement is not sectional. 

A thousand women prominent in the social 
life of Cleveland, O, paid a visit to Mr Me- 
Kinley at Canton, accompanied by a_ band of 
female musicians. Speeches were made, that 
of Mrs Elroy M. Avery being pronounced 
very effective. 

Candidate Bryan’s first campaign speech 
was made at Champaign, Jl, from a flat-car, 
while the train for Salem, Ill, his birthplace, 
waited for refreshments. The town of Salem 
made a hearty demonstration in his honor. 
On the journey homeward to Lincoln, Neb, 
Mr Bryan made informal speeches, being ac- 
companied part of the way by Richard P. 
Bland, who introduced him to his audiences. 
At Lincoln he met with an uproarious recep- 
tion, the city turning out en masse in his 
honor. He _ addressed his fellow citizens 
briefly. 

Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell 
university, €x-minister to Russia and at pres- 
ent a member of the Venezuelan commission, 
wrote a letter to ‘‘patriotic democrats’’ de- 
nouncing the Chicago platform. He says the 
platform leads to a despotism which is direct- 
ly opposed to democracy. 











No Cold Storage for Cranberries. 


Just what to do with cranberries from the 
time they are harvested in late summer until 
marketed in the autumn months is a puzzle 
to many growers which has never been fully 
satistied. Special inquiry made by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST among principal growers, ship- 
pers and dealers regarding best method of 
keeping cranberries, emphasizes some facts 
not generally understood. These specialists, 
with one accord, have no use for cold storage 
in keeping cranberries in early autumn, es- 
yecially where the frnit is stored in open 
ses with ice. It is a method which has 
never been followed beyond the experimental 
stage. Those best posted have no faith in it, 
and advise storing the fruit in acool, dry bog- 
house or cellar, undisturbed, selling before 
cold weather sets in. This affords an answer 
to the question of a subscriber who wishes to 
utilize a building for cold storage, using ice in- 
stead of the refrigerating plants employed in 
the big cold storage concerns in the cities. 
Growers and dealers all agree that the best 
temperature is a few degrees above freezing, 
yet they do not advocate autumn cold storage. 

AFTER-HARVEST METHODS. 

Replying to the inquiry, what is the best 
way to keep cranberries, are the following 
opinions: A dealer advises that the fruit be 
carefully hand-picked, placed in open boxes, 
of about a bushel capacity and kept as nearly 
as possible at 35 deg, the package to be made 
with pine laths for sides and bottom, open at 
top, piling these crates in tiers in a dark 
room or cellar where the temperature may be 
changed on cold days. Another dealer in 
New England says the berries should be kept 
in their own chaff in an open crate, as cold as 


possible down to 382 deg, while a leading 
Chicago dealer, who handles both western 
and eastern berries, prefers a cool and dry 
temperature of about 38 deg with the fruit in 


either barrels or crates. A prominent grow- 
er of Jersey cranberries piles them in a well 
ventilated building until entirely dry, the re- 
moves togan ordinary cold storeroom, leaving 
an air space between each box; does not 
object to a temperature above 40 deg. He 
places the fruitin layers not exceeding eight 
inches deep. A Massachusetts member of the 
cranberry growers’ ass’n stores the fruit as 
soon as harvested in basement of a cranberry 
house having cemented floors and wails with 
ventilated windows on all sides. The berries 
are keptin the regular open wood picking 
boxes, bushel size, just as they came from the 
bog, at a temperature as nearly 40 deg as pos- 
sible. Berries thus cared for in the autumn 
and subsequently put in proper winter storage 
will keep until the following summer. 
COLOR AND KEEPING QUALITIES. 

Percentage of loss varies greatly according 
to condition, and is seldom less than 10 per 
and from that all the way up to 25 and 40 
per cent. The loss depends to some extent 
upon the condition at harvesting. Somé sea- 
sons it will be much greater than others with 


cent, 


the same varieties owing to unavoidable 
causes. Testimony of those in the business 
shows that the latter variegies keep best, 


some dealers claiming that the Howe berry is 
the best keeper. There is not much use in 
trying to keep Early Blacks which mature 
early and are picked during warm weather. 
Cold storage will not hasten coloring but 
rather will retard 1t. Warmth and light will 
hasten the coloring but is not advised, dark- 
ness and a cool temperature serving to make 
the coloring more even. ‘‘ Pile the berries in a 
building open on all sides,’’ writes C. L. Hol- 
man, of Lakewood, N J, ‘‘so that dew can 
come in, the dry wind taking it off.’’ O. M. 
Holmes of Mashpee, Mass, spreads the fruit 
on the floor of his bog-house, which admits 
plenty of air. Others advise spreading on 
the Hoor to the depth of 6 to 8 in and then 
turning occasionally with rakes. Early picked 
berries will keep better than those well ripen- 


ed, providing they are not too green when 
taken from the vines. serries picked after 


fully grown and colored fairly well and pack- 


ed in boxes will keep much longer than 
those which hang-on vines until ripe. Thack- 
er Bros, Chicago dealers, who handle both 


Wisconsin and eastern fruit, prefer berries 
picked just before maturity, neither too early 
hor to late. . 


Europe Will Want Our Apples. 

While the export trade in apples will not 
open for weeks to come, much interest is dis- 
played in foreign crop prospects and the pos- 
Sibilities attending this branch of the busi- 
ness. Dealers on both sides of the ocean do 
not anticipate much business:in late summer 
apples, but express hopes that with the open- 
ing of the regular season next fall a good 
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will be 
spondents report only a moderate crop of sum- 


many wanted. Our foreign corre- 
mer fruit. In England the promise continues 
for a good supply, though not so general as 
last year, a partial drouth period in that 
country affecting orchards. It is now believ- 
ed that the crop will fill out well, supplying 
home demands during the next two months. 
In nearly all parts of Germany, only a small 
crop is expected and there is a good pros- 
pect for American and Canadian apples dur- 
ing the coming winter season. Summer and 
fall stock would not sell advantageously. 
Baldwins are a favorite variety in German 
markets. Other fruit crops are yielding or 
promise fairly well both on the continent and 
inthe UK. => 

Non-keeping sorts are those mostly grown 
in Great Britain, and they must be sold quick- 
ly and consumed at once, leaving the way 
clear for liberal quantities of sound Ameri- 
can winter stock. August Stier, a leading 
dealer at Hamburg, Germany, recommends 
for that market the shipment of only prime 
winter apples and says the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line delivers to that port far quicker than 
others. James Adam, Son & Co, apple deal- 
ers at Liverpool, look for a demand for choice 
stock later in the year, but say it is impossi- 
ble to form any idea of values this early. 
The effort made in some quarters to establish 
an export trade in apples packed in boxes 
has up to the present time been only measur- 
ably successful, foreign dealers as a rule pre- 
ferring the standard barrel package. 


LT —— 


A Heavy Decline in Prices of what the farm- 


er has to buy has occurred since 1891. But 
the great report on prices of the senate 
finance committee, concluded in ’92, has not 


been brought down to date. Taking 100 to 
show average wholesale prices in 1860, the 


range of value before and since that year is 
stated in the table below. See our issue of 
June 13 for a like exhibit of comparative 


values of farm products for same years, to 
which we added figures for the first five 


months of 1896. 


RELATIVE AV PRICES COMPARED TO 100 FOR 186 


Year, "40 °50 °63 °65 ’70 ’75 °80 ’85 "91 
Salt, 64 95 159 181 172 112 60 56 52 
Broadcloths, 160 111 131 174 123 128 109 100 100 
Calico prints, 126 124 — 290 137 100 84 58 63 
Carpets, 133 99 150 261 165 131 118 82 78 
Drillings, — 86 309 674 185 127 103 77 .77 
Horse blankets, — — 108 122 96 112 107 74 8&1 
Leather harness, 63 69 109 171 131 106 117 97 8&6 
Print cloths, — 9% 260 361.114 95 74 56 55 
Tickings, 103° 88 266 452 188 132 8&8 69 71 
jar iron, — 101 155 181 134 104 103 69 72 
Copper pigot, 77 70 1382 209 93 99 90 47 60 
Pig lead, 82 74 139 260 128 117 97 62 70 
Common locks, — 239 83 196 145 199 117 86 54 
Pocket knives, — — 125.161 107 93 71 61 54 
Manilla rope, 127 145 152 285 273 170 164 164 133 
American rope, — 108 143 200 162 119 124 108 97 
Crosscut saws, — — 107 134112 112 8&7 65 65 
Hand saws, — — 131 131113 88 75 72 38 
Scythes, — 125 267 242 200 146 108 83 60 
Shovels, Ames No 2, — 71 103 184 142 123 93 79 78 
Doors, pine, 109 100 117 109 122 125 11f 94 78 


Hemlock boards, 129 136 186 200 171 179 129 129 146 
Lime, Rockland, 188 115 167 200 208 208 150 167 150 





Pine boards, 100 106 132 196 161 164 164 170 160 
Pine shingles, 114 114 179 221 2: 210 136 157 166 
Blue vitriol, 90 74 121 192 132 100 79 45 45 
Brimstone, 122 89 111 222 104 80 61 51 58 
Quinine, 296 341 255 296 200 205 236 89 27 
Sulphurie acid, 109 90 109 173 109 73 36 41 27 
Pails, 2 hoop, 161 125 121 177 142 114 107 86 86 
Tubs, wooden, 72 120 140 180 150 112 128 92 100 
Chairs, — 85 180135 8 80 68 70 


Nails cut, 176 119 164 226 141 109 118 74 59 





Eggs in Cold Storage.—The coolers, both 
city and country, are well filled, dealers hav- 
ing secured supplies for next winter’s trade 
at figures lower than a year ago or an average 
of recent years. Interior holdings at present 
are slightly smaller than a year ago at this 
time, according to the New York Produce Re- 
view, which has secured information on this 
point from nearly 20 states. Concerns report- 
ing show aggregate stocks of 1,459,547 cases 
(50 dz ea) against 1,534,186 cases in ‘95. Of 
these totals, Chicago is credited (average of 
reports) with 335,000 cases against 376,000 last 
year. The market for fresh eggs at present is 
quiet but fairly firm with occasional scarcity 
of faney grades in eastern cities, while the 
supply of fresh stock in the west is large 
though not burdensome. Dealers are candling 
sharply, and current receipts at Chicago in- 
clude as many as 10 per cent not salable. 





Prospective Long Island Seed Crop.—The 
excessive heat and moisture of the past three 
weeks have been ruinous in their effects 
upon the seed crops of Long Island. Blight 
has destroyed fully half of the kale-seed, and 
should the same conditions continue for an- 
other week, the cabbage,turnip and kale crops 
will be totally ruined. Lice have aleady 
made their appearance, and are quite as fatal 
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in their effects as blight. In one field of cab- 
bage which we visited, fully one-quarter of 
the plants were covered with this insect pest. 
It would take but three or four days longer for 
them to cover the whole field. At the present 
writing, there is a change in the weather, and 
should it now come off dry, whether cool or 
warm, half the crops may be saved. Other- 
wise all would be lost and the farmer would 
be discouraged in that branch of his industry, 
the only one from which he has received any 
profit for the past three years. 





The Year’s Exports of Wheat—Fifteen mil- 
lion bushels represents the shortage in our 
wheat exports for the year just closed. Dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, exports 
wheat (and flour converted to wheat) were 
25,450,000 bu, compared with 141,000,000 bu 
the previous year. Competition of other 
wheat growing countries, ‘particularly Russia 
and Argentina, has been especially sharp. 
Yet our American wheat and flour never stood 
better in the estimation of consumers in west- 
ern Europe. They will continue interested 
purchasers from the coming crop, which now 
promises to afford a liberal surplus for export. | 
The average wheat value, taking the year 
through, shows a decided gain of 8c pér bu, 
the figures being 65}c for ’96 and 574c for ’95. 
Out of 60,470,000 bu whole wheat exported in 
12 mos ended June 30 ’96, 25,426,000 bu were 

shipped from Pacific ports. 





The Latest inRye Straw—With the outlook 
for a large crop of rye, there is now every 
prospect of early liberal offerings of new 
straw. The market continues to show an un- 
dertone of weakness at the leading centers. 
For the N Y trade, rye straw to sell to best 
advanage should be threshed without breaking 
or tangling, bundled, then pressed into bales 
of 200 to 250 lbs, in presses which make a 
large or square bale. The nearer straw can 
be put on the market like the old-fashioned 
flail-threshed straw of long ago, the more de- 
sirable it is. Hand-threshed straw sells bet- 
ter in Boston than any other kind, in bales 
something of the character just described. 
The demand is only for bedding and is of 
course limited. In Chicagoanu other western 
cities, rye straw reaches market baled in the 
ordinary way. 





The Russian Wine Industry—The climate 
and soil of southern Russia is well adapted to 
the growth of vines. In Odessa 60 different 
varieties of grapes are cultivated, and vine- 
yards in this province cover 216,000 acres, or 
nearly half the cultivable area. The wine 
produced by the peasants is generally inferior, 
selling at the.low price of 74 to 11c per gal. 
Scarcely any wine is exported from Russia 
owing to the good home demand. A good 
many German aud French colonists have set- 
Ited there and make a better quality than the 
peasantry. 





A Waiting Wool Market—This best describes 
the situation, prices remaining substantially 
steady but that is all. Wool growing sections, 
including many in the western states and ter- 
ritories are forwarding more of the staple in 
the direction of eastern manufacturers but the 
latter complain of a lack of orders for finished 
goods, and trade drags. The London sales 
show moderate tirmness, but American buy- 
ers ure taking little of the Australian and 
cape wools on sale. 

Shorthorn Herdbook Out—Volume 40 of the 
American Shorthorn Herdbook is now ready 
for distribution. It contains 1154 pages and 
12,212 pedigrees, bringing the number now 
recorded up to 330,409. To stockholders this 
book will be sent free. To others it will be 
sold for $3. If ordered by mail 32c must be 
sent to prepay postage. Pedigrees are solicit- 
ed for volume 41. Under the new rule, num- 
bers are assigned and placed on certificates of 
acceptance, so that breeders can know at once 
the numbers without waiting for the volume 
to be closed. Address J. H. Pickrell, Sec, 
Springfield, Il. 





Field Peas for Market—This crop to which 
relatively so little attention is given might be 
raised much more extensively and shipped 
abroad providing prices were right. The U K 
buys in foreign countries 2,000,000 bu annually, 
getting a fair quantity from this country, but 
looking chiefly te Russia as a source of supply. 





Is Your Home Market, the nearest village, 
town or city, well supplied with nearby 
grown fruits and vegetables? If not it ought 
to be. Itis the best market in the world, so 
far as it goes. 





Diseases of Young Poultry. 
MARY B. KEECH. 

If the young fowls are busy and scratching, 
it is the sign of health; but if they are stupid, 
drowsy and continually ‘‘crying,’’ something 
is wrong. Watch the flock closely and as 
soon as a fowl appears sick, doctor it at once 
or the pompennen may spread. Much time and 
labor are required to treat a whole flock. Re- 
member it is a waste of effort to attempt to 
cure any disease without first removing the 
cause. Medicine should never be needed 
about a well-managed poultry yard. But 
poultry raisers who do not use preventives 
must have cures. 

Turkeys are subject to 
affect chickens. Ducks never 
roup nor gapes. 

BOWEL DISEASE. 

The bowels are the most sensitive part of a 
fowl, getting out of order without apparent 
cause. If any signs of bowel disease appear, 
and you are sure the fowl has not been chill- 
ed and is free of lice, the cause must be due 
to error in feeding or the drinking water is 
not fresh and pure. Make a complete change 
in the diet. In case of diarrhea, break a raw 
egg inapint of sweet milk, thicken with 
stale bread and add half a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger. A stiff mush of oatmeal or 
boiled rice, dusted with red pepper, is excel- 
lent. Boiled sweet milk will be found effect- 
ive and nourishing. Sour milk is not to be 
recommended fur young poultry; it is too laxa- 
tive. It is excellent in case of constipation. 
Increase the amount of bran in the food and 
give green stuff liberally, when fowls are trou- 
bled with constipation. To prevent bowel dis- 
eases, add two or three drops of carbolic acid 
o one quart of drinking water, or stir in 
enough venetian red to make the water red. 

GAPES. 


all the diseases that 
have cholera, 


Gapes are caused by the lodgment of small 
worms in the windpipe. Some local treat- 
ment to destroy these is the imost effective 
remedy. Chicks are most liable to be affect- 
ed by gapes when two weeks old. Turkeys 
seldom are troubled. When gapes appear the 
following treatment may be used: Puta long 
feather down the throat, and turn it round 
several times, and the worins will stick to the 
feather, or put the chicks in one end of a 
tight box and a small can or pail of live 
coals on the other end, pour a_ tablespoonful 
of turpentine and tar on the.coals. This will 
make a gas which, as the chicks breathe, will 
kill the worm. Do not leave them in the box 
but a few moments, gas will suffocate 
the fowl in a short time. Another good rem- 
edy is to put ten drops of either turpentine or 
camphor in a pint of drinking water. To pre- 
vent gapes do not rear chicks on the same 
ground year after year. Sprinkle air-slaked 
lime in and around the coop 


where they stay 
nights. The lime will also prevent roup. 
ROUP. 


Roup 1s the result of dampness, 
proper food and filthy drinking water. Symp- 
toms: Wheezing while on the roost, watery 
discharge from nostrils and eyes, and swollen 
head. There is a disagreeable odor in its ad- 
vanced stages. If caused by cold, roup shows 
itself first in the bowels of turkeys and chicks. 
When conditions are such that vou have 
sause to suspect roup, visit the poultry house 
after dark, and notice if the fowls are wheez- 
ing; if so, do not neglect it, for it is contagi- 
ous. Separate all that have it from the rest 
of the flock. It is a discouraging disease and 
requires much time to doctor it, as the fowl 
may go several months with it. When the 
terrible odor is noticed, it is best to kill the 
sick ones. Even when cured they will sel- 
dom be of value afterward. 

Keep the chick warm and dry. 3athe the 
head in warm sweet milk. With a sewing 
machine can or a medicine dropper, inject 
two or three drops of kerosene into the nos- 
trils and down the throat. Give plenty of 
pure, fresh water, as roup causes intense 
thirst. Spongia isan excellent remedy for 
roup. It is sold either as a tincture or in 
= Ten drops of the tincture or 30 pel- 
ets to a quart of drinking water will effect a 
cure. To prevent roup, remove the causes. 
If dampness is unavoidable, use lime freely, 
and once a week add five drops of spongia, 
or 15 pellets, to one quart of drinking water. 


Turkey Broilers for Fancy Profits. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 


as tne 


drafts, im- 


Turkey raisers who are located near sum- 
mer resorts where the wealthy congregate, can 
probably make a market for turkey broilers. 
At places hke Newport and similar resorts, 
there 1s a demand for sech birds in July and 
August. They may be sold when they weigh 
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from 15 lbs to 41bs each, and bring from 
$1.75 to 2.25 each. They are generally sold by 
the piece or pair, instead of by the pound. 

Nearby raisers can control this trade be- 
cause turkeys at this age cannot be shipped 
long distances. If dressed, they are so lean 
aud tender that they do not keep well. If plac- 
ed on ice, they become discolored in a very 
short time. 

When more young turkeys are raised than 
can be brought to maturity without overstock- 
ing the place, it will be wise to seek sneh a 
market for the surplus, or for all of them 
where disease is almost sure to kill them off 
after they become larger. 

cadinnnalilliintaaainan 

Shading Poultry House Windows.—Fow ls suf- 
fer severely in warm weather from their 
houses becoming 
over-heated py the 
sun. They will go 
in to escape the 
hot rays only to 
suffer more inside 
than out, especial- 
ly if there are win- 
dows on the sun- 
ny side, as there 
are likely to be. 
A device like that 
shown in the 
sketch will keep 
out much heat 
from the poultry 
quarters. A square frame of laths is covered 
with cheap cotton cloth nailed firmly at the 
top of the window and kept at an angle be- 
fore it by a lath on either side, as shown 
herewith. 





American Provisions in Great Favor.—A sig- 
nificant feature of the foreign trade in provis- 
ions the past year is the further decline in 
cheese exports and the increase in butter pur- 
chases to go abroad. During the 12 mos ended 
June 50, °%, total exports of butter were 19,- 
200,000 lbs against only 5,462,000 Ibs in ’95. 
Cheese clearances on the other hand,fell off to 
36,638,000 Ibs, compared with 58,646,000 Ibs in 
95. There was a gratifying growth in our 
trade in live cattle and beef as shown in the 
subjoined table. Cattle exports were 545,774, 
worth nearly 13) millions, against 309,277 in 
"0 with a total value of scant 29 millions. 
Hog. product is easily holding its own in the 
estimation of foreign buyers. Following is the 
year’s business in detail: 

EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FOR PERIODS NAMED. 
(Last three fig 
—Month of oune- yn mos to June 30+ 
Is06 1846 895 
Butter, tbs, J 5%5 y- 5,463 
total value, e221 

av value, 

Cheese, tbs, 
total value, 
av value, 

Beef, fresh. fhs, 

total value, 

av value, 
3eef. canned, tbs, 

total value, 

Beef. salted, ths, 
total value, 

Tallow, Ibs, 
sacon, Ibs, 

Hams, Ibs, 

Pork, tbs, 

Lard, ths, 
total value, 
av value, 

Oleo vil, tbs, 

total value, 
dicomargarine, Tbs, ass 

total value, 

Tota’, git: 359 


rures 000’S Om ed.) 


51 
159,612 2 159, 169 


227 
11,135 


Chicken Cholera.—G. H. D. 


states that his 
chickens appear sick, look white around the 
head, hold the head down, act sleepy, final- 
ly the head turns black and the fowls die. 
The symptoms indicate real cholera. There 
is no cure for those attacked. Select 20 to 30 
of the best that seem healthy and pen them in 
aroomy yard with a dry, comfortable house 
attached. Sell all the others that appear to 
be all right and bury the remainder. Give 
those yarded a variety of food with very little 
corn, plenty of pure water, grit and coal ashes 
or a little charcoal. Keep the house and yard 
clean and do not let the fowls out until the 
ground freezes. If this seems too much trou- 
ble sell all the fowls and start in again next 
spring with good stock. 


Chicks by Wholesale.—Sanford Klein and 
Herman Henkel, prominent business men of 
Cincinnati, are just arranging to enter upon 
a gigantic scheme for the raising of poultry 
by wholesale. They have invested several 
thousand dollars in a poultry farm, near Cin- 
cinnati. It will be the most extensive interest 
of the kind in that section of the west, and 
they expect to begin with from 6000 to 8000 
hens as hatchers. The farm covers 20 acres 
and already the construction of buildings and 





They propose to raise 
artificial means. 
yom of 


incubators has begun. 
chickens by natural and 
They will be heavy breeders and 
chickens and ducks and fresh-laid eggs. They 
will also provide for that market a spe Cialty 
of capons, an industry never tried in that see- 
tion but carried on extensively and 
fully in the east. 


SUCCESS 


Spare the Birds.—One thing very noticeable 
on our farms this year is the searcity of small 
birds. This fact, connected with the 
ance of innumerable injurious 
convince farmers and others of the value of 
birds as insect destrovers and the necessity 
of protecting them from hunters and 1 
Nearly all birds are beneficial to 
agriculture, and we can iil afford to do without 
tne common crow and the English sparrow. 
[G. W. Pickering, Ill. 
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Trade Balance 
fiseal year closed 
abroad merchandise to the value of 
229 nearly allof domestic production, and pro- 
bably 70 per cent of it the product of agricul- 
ture and forest. In the same period total 
imports were 779,717,506, leaving a§$trade bal- 
ance in our favor of more than one hundred 
million dollars. In ’95 all exports had a value 
of $807,538,165 against imports of 751,969,965. 
In other words during the past year we 
bought nearly 50 millions more, and sold 75 
millions more than in ‘5. 

Apple Shippers to Meet.—The 
vention of the national 
ass’n will be held in Chicago July 31, 
Aug il. A large attendance of all 
ed is urged as matters of importance will come 
before the meeting. Full information can be 
secured of the secretary, Frank E. Wagner, 
165 SoWater street, Chicago. 
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Prove that the people have an 
dence in the great blood purifying powe 
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The best—in fact the One True Blood 
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N. Y. State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
Aug. 31—Sept. 5, 1896. 


$25,000 in premiums. New builc 
New water plant. Great attractions. 
Mium lists now ready. Apply to 


J.B. DOCHARTY, Sec’y, Albany 


Special railroad facilities, reduced rates, 
and all exhibits unloaded from cars on the 
fair grounds, 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 

FOR THE! 


GET READY "Pike 
Send for description of the z 
famous ©, |. ©, hog.| 
2 weighed 2806 lbs. Sold} 
1129 first 6 Months this 7% 


year for breeding purposes.\7 
First applicant in each locality'/ Y/ 


y 


gets pair On time and agency. ay, 
L.B. SilverCo. Cleveland, 0. | 





lings. 
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A Farmer [Manufacturer and Philanthropist 





The old Pine Tree state, so famous for its 
political timber in recent years, has turned off 
product not less forceful in virile activity and 


influence. Born 70 years ago in Maine, and 


possessing from early youth and manhood 
great nerve and executive ability, William 


Deering, president of the Deering harvest- 
er company of Chicago, to-day witnesses re- 
markable growth and change in the manufac- 
ture and perfecting of farm machinery, in 
which he has played no small part. Within 
little more than the past decade, that innova- 
tion in harvesting machinery familiarly 
known as the twine binder, has been brought 
to its present state of perfection, although first 
put upon the market by Mr Deering as long 
ago as 1879. It is now a favorite in the har- 
vest fields, both at home and abroad, and this 
concern is among the largest manufacturers of 
harvesting machines in the world. 

Within the last few years the firm has 
equipped all of its machines with roller and 
ball bearings, effecting much saving in draft 
and wear, the step proving immensely popular 
with the people, and this year’s sales will be 
the greatest in the history of the company. 
The big Deering factory is now turning out 
than a finished harvesting machine 


more 


everyzgminute, besides spinning about 90 tons, 


of binder twine every 24 hours, or at the rate 
of 30 miles of twine each minute. Mr Deer- 
ing has been connected with the twine indus- 
try from its inception, just as he has with the 
twine binder. 

Mr Deering’s recent magnificent 
$215,000 to the Northwestern university at 
Evanston, Ill, places the total of his contri- 
butions to that institution very close to $400,- 
000, and incidentally has served to introduce 
him and his admirable personality to a far 
larger number of people than ever before. He 
has been a generous supporter of Northwest- 
ern in avery quiet way foralong time. A 
characteristic of the man is the hearty yet un- 
assuming manner in which he distributes his 
bounties. This latest gift was wholly unex- 
pected by the university, but will be none the 
less imperishable in the memory of the bene- 
fticiaries. Itis in the form of centrally locat- 
ed real estate, and gilt-edge, interest-bearing 
securities, yielding an annual income of 
$13,000. ‘ 

This quiet man, yet one full of energy and 
business sagacity, has probably distributed an 
average of $15,000 a year in charitable gifts 
during the last 20 years. Nor does the whole- 
some effect of his life in the community rest 
in these channels alone. It speaxs well for 
his business integrity, tact, and sterling ideas 
of fair dealing, to know that during all the 
years in which he has been at the head ot the 
great institution (now employing 3500 hands), 
there has never been even the semblance of 
labor disturbance among the employees. One 
secret of this is Mr Deering’s interest in their 
wellfare, manifested in a sympathy and 
spirit of co-operation which they cannot but 
reciprocate with fidelity and devotion to the 
great interests involved. 


gift of 





Wheat Growing in Australia—In 1885 33 bu 
wheat (and equivalentin flour) were imported 
into the colony of Queensland to one bushel 
grown; in ’89 wheat growing had extended 
there until only 16 bu were imported tol 
home-raised and in ’94 this was reduced to 3.8 
bu. Australia as a whole exports some wheat 
to Europe but less than formerly. 





Apples in Ohio.—Trees are too heavy with 
fruit to bear up,writes a Wayne Co correspond- 
ent, with prospects favorable for an enor- 
mous yield. W. L. Baker of Lake Co writes 
every tree is loaded, winter fruit well grown 
and already taking on plenty of color. 





The Right Kind of Talk.—I saw in a 
recent number an article ‘‘The burden 
of a farm mortgage.’’ I think these remarks 
are very discouraging, or else the man who 
buys exercises very poor judgment. I have 
bought a number of farms which had a_ mort- 
gage on them, but have never been through 
any such experience as is told of in that 


article. In the first 
farm I took into 


place when I bought a 
consideration the fact that 
health might fail or I might not be satisfied 
with the place. When I bought a farm and 
paid $2000 for it, I considered I had $2000, 
there. I never bought a farm I could not get 
as much for as I paid, and sometimes more. 
When a man buys a place for $2000, which is 
worth less than $1000, it is not the mortgage 


which is to blame for the trouble, it is the 
lack of judgmentin the man who buys. I 
have known instances of men who were not 


used to farming, buying farms and losing 
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WILLIAM DEERING. 








them in a few years on account of the mort- 
gage, but the trouble was not because they 


were mortgaged; it was because the man did 
not understand farming or paid too much in 
the first place. Suppose a young man 23 or 
24 years old gets married. He wants a home 
but he has saved only $400 or $500. If he 
builds or buys a house he would be $1000 in 


debt. Why would this not be as great a bur- 
den asa mortgage on a farm. A young 
man, an old friend, gave me this advice, 


‘*When you buy a farm, reckon on getting the 
buildings for nothing, or the wood or land for 
nothing.’’—{A New York Subscriber. 





Saving in Water Transportation—The ex- 
tensive use of canals and interior water-ways 
has long since proved the cheapest method for 
moving farm produce. The comparatively re- 
cent completion of the Manchester ship canal, 
26 ft deep, brings this to the front in supply- 
ing the English markets. Though only 36 
miles from Liverpool, freights to Manchester 
wre 50 to 75 per cent lower than the old all rail 


rate including dock transfer and _ cartage 
charges. Grain and flour can be shipped di- 
rect from New Yorkor San Francisco. A 


population of over 7,000,000 people in the Man- 
chester territory depends largely upon foreign 
produce for domestic consumption. The fol- 
lowing table of freight rates shows the old 
rate from ship at Liverpool to Manchester by 
railroad, the present rate by ship canal, and 
the saving effected by the latter. 
FREIGHTS LIVERPOOL TO MANCHESTER PER TON, 





RAIL AND CANAL. 
Rail- Ship Water % 
canal saves saved 

Cotton, $1.52 $1.80 54 
Apples, . 1.21 2.50 67 
Iron ore, 1.68 .24 1.34 79 
Butter, 3.77 1.52 2.25 60 
Cheese, 3.58 1.52 2.06 58 
Bacon, 3.65 1.52 2.13 58 
Sugar, 2.96 1.15 1.81 61 
Tallow, 3.28 1.15 2.13 64 
Wool, 3.97 1.52 2.45 61 
Grain, 2.39 85 1.54 64 
Flour, 2.61 91 1.70 65 
Onions, 3.32 97 2.35 71 


in Erie Co, Pa, for 
better than a 


Onion Sets.—The outlook 
a crop is good, with prospect 
year ago. In one township may be seen 40 
acres onions, part devoted to the culture of 
sets. In Cumberland Co, N J, sets are in 
good condition but thin on the ground. 

Agricultural Depression in England—The 
produce sold on the farms, etc, in 1894, ac- 
cording to the Quarterly Review, amounted 
to £179, 323,000. Twenty years earlierin ’74, it 
was 265,393,000, showing a difference of over 
£86,000,000, or approximately $425,000, 000. 
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The Hep Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York July 21— Business now passing is 
not such as to indicate change in the situation. 
Dealers secure few orders for either spot 
goods or future delivery. Prices are held up 
well on choice grades which continue scarce 
but on under grade qualities there is no 
strength and if trades are made at all, they 
are at such prices as can be obtained. There 
is said to be little contracting in interior New 
York or on the Pacific coast. Reports are 
made of extensive abandonment of yards but 
to what extent itis true remains yet to be 
shown. Meanwhile plantations which have 
received any care at all are in good shape and 
looking well. There is more or less vermin 
onthe vines and damp weather threatens 
mold, yet as far as can be judged no serious 
injury has yet been done. There i¥ nothing 
new regarding the English markets. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


July 15 July 17 July 20 
State N Y crop "95, choice, 714@8 714@8 744@8 
ts ss “«" “med to prime.53,@634 53,@614 5i,@64¢ 
* a “« "94, choice, @5 4@5 4@5 
“ “6 * ‘ned to prime, 4@44, 4@44¢ 4@43¢ 
“ “ « * com, 24,@3 2i@3 21,3 
“ * old olds. 25 232 243 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 64@7 634@7 6},@7 
“ “ * med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
” crop 94 choice. 4I@434 4@434 4@4% 
- 24 med to prime, 3@34q 3@344 3@34q 
“ bad common, 246 236 24 
German, u@2%H =— @20@D 




















VyIND POWER 


mA. PR ny’ be _ turned Win account b: 
e use of the 
Beriauce GOODHUE WIND MILLS 
ack Geared or Direct Stroke. Made of Galvan- 
ized Steel or Wood. Sizes 5ft. to 18ft. Equipped 
with governors that govern. No weights, no 
springs. Simple durable, strong and effective. 
OST SUCCESSFUL POWER MILL MADE. $9,000.00 
worth of COODHUE POWER MILLS in 
use in one township alone. 
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WE HAVE BUT 

one QuaLity- THE BEST 
Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Tread Powers, 1,2 
horse, and the famous SUCCESS 1 horse 
Tread Power adapted to useof cream se rs, 
pumping, etc, uch more of value that _we can- 
not tell you here appears in our New @ 
Catalogue. tt is FREE, SEND NOW FOR It. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 322702 "i, 


ee 








Death to 
POTATO BUCS 


CRAY MINERAL ASH. 


Goes 3 times as far as Paris Green or London 


Purple, and acts in half the time. Absolutely 
harmless to man and beast. Price 50c. for 5 1b. 
can or 8c. a lb. in 10, 20, 30, 40, 501b. cans. To 
introduce this wonderful new product, will send 
free 5 |b. can to at least two farmers in each 
county. 5 lbs. makes I barrel of spray for field 
Plants, or 2 barrels for garden plants. 


National Mining and Milling Co., 
5 East Lexington St., Baltimore. Md. 








CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC fig 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 
















MIAMI 


for Tom by saving one-third to one-half. A 
$44.25; an elegant family carriage, $67.50. 


points mentioned in our new Annual Catalogue, sent 
Miami Manufacturing Co.. 102 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Buggies.Carriages, Wagons 
BICYCLES AND HARNESS 
Strong, Handsome, Low-priced Goods. 
Fully warranted ¢ 









it prices Which make money 
substantial top buggy, 
We pay freight to 
free, Write 
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CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
American Agriculturist. 

The week was marked by extremes of tem- 
perature, ranging from heat in the early part 
to unseasonable cold in the later days. Rain- 
fall was generally deficient early but before 
the close of the week heavy rains were re- 
ceived in all parts of the central west, fur- 
nishing ample moisture for all wants and in 
some cases doing damage by washing and 
interfering with oats harvest. 

The corn prospect is fully maintained and 
over a very large part of the surplus belt it is 
little if any short of perfection. There are 
spots where from local causes some damage 
has been suffered, but they are hardly ex- 
tensive enough to effect the general prospect. 
In the leading states Missouri makes the 
poorest showing on account of excessive rains 

early in the season which léft bottom lands 
foul. A large part of the southern Kansas 
crop, taking into consideration the moisture 
in the ground and heavy rains this week may 
be considered as made, while roasting eurs 
are showing in Nebraska and Iowa. 

The last two weeks have wrought much 
damage to the oats crop and the next general 
reports will show some decided drops in 
state conditional averages. Rust,  wide- 
spread, sudden and severe did much damage 
to the crop just before it was ready to har- 
vest. 

The weatherin the 


marized by 


spring wheat section 
was favorable but the crop continues to lose 
condition. Rust is present in nearly every 
section in the northwest and a little 
dry weather has done injury out of keeping 
with its apparent severity. The ground bakes 
readily, and the plant in spite of apparent 
rank growth, is not showing great vitality. 
The next reports are likely to show reductions 
in condition, especially in the Dakotas and 
Nebraska. 

The few days’ drouth early in the week in- 
jured the berry crops and forced premature 
ripening. Apples are now doing well and 
promise a good yield of winter fruit to 
compensate for the shortage in summer and 
fall varieties : 


RAIN UNEVENLY DISTRIBUTED. 


par vagy as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 

Week Ended Monday Night, July 13, at 8p m. 

Upon the whole the weather conditions of 
the week ending July 13 were not so favorable 
as those of the two preceding weeks, al- 
though generous and much needed rains have 
fallen over the greater part of Texas, causing 
a decided improvement in crops in that state. 
The excessive heavy rains in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, eastern Tennessee, Florida, and 
portions of Georgia and Alabama have proved 
injurious to crops. especially in the lowlands, 
while drouth continues in portions of Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas and is becom- 
ing quite serions in Minnesota. Rain is also 
needed in Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and 
portions of Nebraska and Washington. 

New Yorxk—Fine rains delayed harvests, 
but splendid growing weather; spring crops 
very flourishing; corn tasseling; many have 
finished hayihg; wheat and rye harvest gen- 
eral; great and general destruction of oats 
and green crops by army worms. 

New Jersty—Heavy, unevenly-distributed 
showers on 5th, 6th, and 10th greatly retarded 
harvesting; low fields flooded and high fields 
Yadly washed in some districts; cloudy, show- 
ery weather, followed by high temperature 
and bright sunshine, has improved condition 
of all growing crops; small fruits abundant. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Conditions excellent for crop 
growth, but rather wet for harvesting and 
haying, although both are well advanced: 
oats, pastures and cultivated crops in good 
condition, and making rapid growth; tobacco 
up to the average; excessive local rains caus- 
ed considerable damage. 

MaryYLtanp—Rainy weather in 
localities improved growing crops, 
ed sprouting of grain in shock and delayed 
threshing; good yield of wheat in east por- 
tion: hay prospects improved; army worm 
damaging oats and grass in west portion; 
and truck generally excellent. 

OHTO weather 8th and 9th 
down some oats and wheat in 
cool nights; week closed very warm; wheat 
being threshed in southern section, yield 
poor; oats being cut in southern half, prospect 
of good yield, excellent quality; haying and 
harvesting retarded slightly by showers; hay 
fair; tobacco clean and being zy topped, gardens 
fine; fruit promising; pasture ~ good ; corn 
growing finely, but hurt by chineh bugs. 


nearly all 
but caus- 


corn 
blew 


shock ; 


Stor ‘mHhy 


corn: 





CROPS AND WEATHER 


Good Progress of Potato Crop. 

The maintenance of the high condition of 
the potato crop through nearly all of July 
brings it that much nearer a full fruition, and 
the prospect now is for another big year. 
Insect damage is prevalentin a good many 
sections, butin the great surplus states the 
pest is kept well under control. Moisture 
and sunshine have been well distributed, pro- 
pitious for the maturing of the tubers, and 
up to the present writing there is little com- 
plaint of anything serving to retard the prog- 
ress of the crop. New potatoes of early va- 
rieties are appearing on the markets in stead- 
ily increasing quantities, and prices have de- 
clined, but this is conducive to a greatly 
stimulated and healthful consumption. Ear- 
ly grown southern potatoes at the north at 
high prices form a luxury as well as Flori- 
da’s first shipments of strawberries, but tu- 
bers are now at figures within the reach of 
the masses. 

With figures available covering the approxi- 
mate acreage of our staple crop, together 
with general average condition, the natural 
inclination is for an estimate of possibilities 
attending final yield. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST emphatically disclaims any figures 
thus early on the ’96 crop, as these can only 
be determined with accuracy much later in 
the season. Yet certain deductions can be 
made from such information as is now at 
hand. Taking the condition of the growing 
crop a year ago the ultimate volume of the 
*9 yield in bushels, together with the pres- 
ent condition of the ’96 crop and applying 
this to the slightly reduced acreage now in 
potatoes, acropis suggested approximating 
277 million bushels, providing present high 
condition is continued to harvest, against 282 
last year. This is by no means conciusive, how- 
ever, and must not be given§$weight this early. 
There is still plenty of time for decided 
changes materially affecting the situation. 
Blight or rot may attack considerable areas, 
and many fields here and there may so develop 
as to be left unharvested, the outcome de- 
pending upon features yet undeveloped. 

The following table shows the preliminary 
estimate of acreage by states, together with 
changes from last year, subject to revision as 
later returns are received: 
ACREAGE BY STATES; PRELIMINARY 

{In thousands.]} 
1896 189% Dee 
61 68 10% 
21 23 
28 31 


29 


ESTIMATE. 


1896 
Minn, 132 
a, 191 
Mo, 104 
Kan, 131 
Neb, 147 
SD, : 
ND, 
Col, 
Cal, 
Ore, 
Wash, 
Other, 


Total, 2991 


— 


erence! oSsSawn 


24 

393 

47 

232 

209 

229 

112 

152 

(182 
*Increase. 


350 
3204 


seagate 

A Phenomenal Cut in Crop Acreage—Not of- 
ten is a crop one year cut directly in two the 
next, but this seems to be the case the pres- 
ent season with broom corn. Years ago this 


parts of New England, 


was largely grown in 
middle and eastern 


New York and other 
states, and is so to some extent now, but the 
acreage is confined chiefly to [ilinois, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Investigations recently made 
and published in July 18 number of Orange 
Judd Farmer (our central edition, Chic 
price 5c) shows that against a total 
last year of 200,000 acres of broom 
the preliminary estimate of acreage 
growing is a scant 100,000. In 
sections which grew large crops last 
year, the cutivation has been entirely aban- 
doned. Last year’s very large crop brought 
prices which did not pay cost of production. 
The condition of the growing crop is nearly 
perfec t and it 1s estimated that abouta fifth 
of the ’95 yield is still unsold. Prices on old 
remain low, and have not been fixed on the 
new crop. 


ago, 
area 
corn 
how 
many 





SPECIMEN 


Of what you can do if you only usea 


Marlin Repeating Rifle 


Five shots at 12 yards with a 22 calibre. Target exact size. 
Send stamp for 68-page catalogue. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.,New Haven, Conn. 
$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
‘or Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 








THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Thosein 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. A choice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices right. 

A. A. CORTELYOU » Neshanic 


METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


Pe to fit any standard size Skein or 

Axle 

STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
Every farmer should have a set of low 

wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 

Also help to solve the good roads prob. 

lem. Sena to 

ARNOLD METAL WHEEL 

BOX 29, NEW LONDON, 0., 
For Circular and prices, also for wheels 


Station, N. J. 





co., 





FOR SALE. 
A good farm in McCracken county, Ky., Paducah, 
containing 240 acres. No rocks or steep hill sides, can use 
all kinds of machinery. Dwelling has seven rooms with 
ali necessary outbuildings. Two large barns, also a fine 
orchard on pubile road and have daily mail. 30 per aere. 
J. W. HOBBS, W eadvilie, Ky. 


FRU eee one Toe 


tandard Machine 
Different sizes and rs mS Catalogue free, 
THE BLYMYER TRON WORKS OO., Claciznati, 0 


near 








For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Eigin, IIL 











Continued Victories for the 
Improved United States Separator. 


Competitors delight in trumping up old testimonials referring to our old style ma- 
chines, because the Improved United States Separator beats them so that they are 


compelled to go back to these old dates and old styles. 


These actions on the part of 


competitors are confessions that the Improved U. S. Separator is too much for them. 





“T tried a No. = Improved U.S. beside a No. 
The Improved U. 8. 
other machines. 

CAMBRIDGE, VT., June 28, 1896. 


Remember always in reading ne testimonials that they are 
The Improved United States excels its competitors 


Just read once more the reports from the Stations: 


from the Experiment Stations. 
everywhere. 

At Cornell University 
months (see bulletin 105, page 
At Vermont Experiment Station 
At Pennsvivania Dairy School 
At Indiana Dairy School 


Send for new Catalogue, No. 143. 





609), the 


will run strong 400 pounds per hour, 
I am making ten per cent. more butter now than when I used my pans. 


Experiment Station, in nineteen tests, 


Laval. 


2 Sharples and a No. 2 De Laval and a No. 3 De 
the 


and runs much easier than either of 
H. B. CURTIS.” 


backed up by reports 


running through two 


average of the tests was only 





VERMONT FARM 


CO, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte, Center Co, July 20—Harvesting 
Timothy which was allowed 
to stand until the grain was ail housed is 
into hay, and is turning off 


is about enued. 


now being made 


a pretty fair crop. a he oats were an average 
crop, but was eonsiderably injured with the 
blight. Some farmers in certain localities 
have already begun plowing for fall seeding. 


There seems to be a disposition this year to 


early seeding brought about by the fact that 
the fields of wheat which were sowed early 
last fall were about the only ones in the 
county worth harvesting this year. But, 
though this was the case during the past sea- 
son, it might not be the coming season, and 
for this reason farmers should exercise the 
usual amount of judgment and discretion 
in their fall i The apples coming 





are of a somewhat 
better qualify than those marketed last week, 
showing that there will be fruit of a fair 
quality, after the faulty ones, which invaria- 
bly ripen and fall off first, are all disposed of. 
If farmers throughout central Pennsylvania 


into market 


would turn their attention more to the culti- 
vation of all kinds ot fruit crops, for whieh 
the locality is so well pas re 3 they would 
have fuller pocketbooks at the end of the 
season than they now have in the cultivation 
of the staple crops of grain, as the latter is 
now receiving too much competition from the 
great agricultural regions of the west. One 
creditabie Inovement in the farming sections 
of the state that has been made in recent years 
is the establishing of the creamery industry. 
A few years ago a creamery was hardly 
known in this locality, and when spoken of 
Was hooted | as a something that could not be 
made to p Now, according to a _ report 
just issued o the dairy and foud commis- 
sioner of s state, there are in the 10 central 





counties 37 creameries, with an annual capac- 


ity of hundreds of tons of butter, and all re- 
alizing a paying per cent on the money in- 
vested. Center county alone has nine out of 
the 37 above mentioned creameries. And 
one commendable feature of the whole busi- 
ness, is that a good many of them are _ be- 
ing jointly operated by farmers, who thns 
have made a better market for their milk and 





in the past 


, July 20—We 


butter than they ever had 


oming Co 


Factoryvilie, Wy 


are having an abundance of rain and every- 
thing, hay excepted, looked thriving until 
last Monday afternoon, when we were vis- 
ited by the worst tempest of rain, wind 
and rail tha has been witnessed for 
many a year. Many fruit trees were broken 
down or uprooted. Oats which were looking 
uncommonly good were flattened to the 

und, corn blown down and broken consid- 
eral The army worm has made its appear- 
ance in this vieinity destorying whole fields 


of corn and oats in an ineredably short time. 
Many farmers are cutting their oats and cur- 
ing them for fodder,in that way getting ahead 
of t.e worms. _ Although the apples appeared 

lrop badly early in the season, they are 
DP 





now developing an immense crop. E. C. Rey- 
nelds of Benton, Laca Co, has had killed or 
wounded by dogs about half of his fine tlock 


of sheep and lambs. Here in town we have 
had quite a mad-dog scare. One man was 
bitten severely and has gone to New York for 
treatinent. Several dogs were known to have 
been bitten and the result is that we havea 
good inany less dogs in town and those we 
have are wearing muzzles aecording to 
lav Mrs Wilson, widow of the late Dr Bence 
Wilson of New York, will build house in 


town where she expects to reside in the future. 
and owned a farm here. The Rev 
Elkanah Hully has been elected principal of 
Key ademy in place of F. M. Loomis, 
resigned. 


DUS 


stone ac 


Schuylkill, Chester Co, July 2i—The weath- 
erfor the past two weeks has been very 
warm. Our farmers are in the midst of hay 
making and harvesting. The hay crop is 
short, not over a half a crop. Wheat will aver- 
age a little better but nota full crop, possi- 


growing very 


bly 75 or 80 per cent. Corn is ‘ 
l Potatoes look fine 


rapidly and promises well. 


ind will yield a a eee they do not rot. 
Fears are entertained that there has been too 
much rain the oak 10 days for them, and that 


Oats promise a big yield. Ap- 


ples and pears are scarce. Raspberries are 
very plentiful and blackberries promise a very 
large crop. The sale of grass and outs, held 
by the administrators of J. H. Rosen’s estate 





of East Vincent last Saturday, was largely 
attended. Over nine acres of oats, including 
straw, sold for 365; six and one-half acres 6f 
the same sold for 23.50, 12 acres of grass 
brought 44, 11 acres 32, and 13 acres 45. Sev- 


eral horses in adjoining townships have spin- 
al meningitis and there 


seems to be no abate- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


ment of the disease. A valuable horse owned 
by William Souden was taken ill a day or two 
ago and cannot live. and other horses in that 
neighborhood are affected. Within a year 
James Anderson of Se huylkill township has 
lost seven horses with the disease. I. New- 
ton Walker of the same township has lost 
three, Elwood Fisher of Charleston four, and 
John Geiger of East Pikeland three. By far 
the finest field of corn in this vicinity is that 
on the Reeves farm. It is breast high and is 
growing very fast. 


NEW YORK. 


Bovina, Delaware Co, Co, July 19—The showers 
we had early in the month did much to bring 
forward oats, corn and potatoes. Farmers 
have finished haying and have secured a very 
small crop, but very little over half as much 
as last year. Grasshoppers have done much 
damage to all crops, especially buckwheat, in 
many cases taking every stalk on large fields. 
A new pest has reached Bovina this week in 
the form of the army worm. They appear in 
great numbers and are destroying fields of 
corn and oats. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, July 21—Rain has 
made slow haying. Crop light, but other 
crops good, with corn and oats extra. The 
army worm has arrived and some oats are- 
being cut to save them. In Green and 
Delaware counties they are cleaning every 
thing and unless there is some remedy, they 
will ruin the farmers. Grasshoppers also are 
destroying oats and buckwheat. It is with 
great difticulty that farmers can make a liy- 
ing at present, and nowif they are to be 


cleaned out of all by these pests what shall 
they do? 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, July 20—The 
hay crop in this vicinity is most harvested 


due to decreas- 
better but 
used. The 
heavy rain- 


and is smaller than last year, 
ed acreage. The yield per acre is 
the quality much the same, mostly 
drying winds have dissipated the 

fall of the first days of June and now crops 
will need rain badly. Buckwheat and _ late 
fodder corn will be at least a partial fail ire 
from drouth. Canada peas and oats 
made a good growth and the 
to yield a heavy crop Corn 

from the cut worm butis now in 
he: but by no means with su 


akin 





adway pro! 





as last year. Pastures are very pei and fee 
short and the flow of milk has decreased 
shown on the factory records fully one-third. 
The apple cropis afull one and very fine, 
and berries will furnish an abundant har- 
vest. The army worm made its appearance 
here July 1 and so far as heard from has only 
appeared on the farms of Abram Schoon- 
mmaker and Mr Lipe. Reports of more exten- 


from north of 


sive invasions however come 
the river and in Fulton county. This is the 
first time our farmers have seen them and 
they do not take kindly to them. Charles 
Hoyt has bought an Osborne binder and with 
we usual push is cutting wheat for his neigh- 
OTs. 


Glen, Montgomery Co, July 21— Weather has 
been very favorable for hay harvesting, which 


is nearly over in this section, and which was 
the lightest crop ever known here. Many 
who usually sell from 50 to 50 tons will have 
barely enough to feed. The continued dry 


weather is aifecting fall crops badly. Oats are 
drying up and it is feared they will not fill 


properly. Streams are dried up and wells 
getting very low. Pastures all dried up, and 
stock being fed. Apples, which would have 


been a large crop, are dropping badly as a re- 


sult of the continued drouth. 
Norfolk, St Lawrence Co, July 

are well under way with haying; 

is reported. Corn is bac kward. 


20—F 
alight erop 
Potatoes are 


armers 





looking very well. Grasshoppers are a pest, 
as well as potato bugs. Apples and_ red 
plums will be plenty. The outlook for fruit 
of all kinds was never better as far,as we can 


4 
making it 
largely 

Rain 


learn. Milk is low at the factory, 
discouraging for farmers who depend 
upon the product at this season of year. 
in this section is not very plenty. 





EN SILAGE, = 


F DER-CUT TERS of ail sizes, j 
GNastest oo tlug and best ever built, incluc- 
mg Carriers, both straight and 
angie, of any length required. 
for full informa- 
tion about Cut- 
ters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, 
and “ \Why Ensilage 
Pays.” send for Ensl- | 
lage Ca: alogue. | 
For the best Hurse- 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Semminen mills, Feed 
mills, Circular-saw Machines, Land-roliers and Dog 
Powors, send for Fearless Catalogue 

sddvess, MINARD HARDER, Cobieskill. x.¥ 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete fer- 
tilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced 
manure. 


The Best 
Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage 
of Potash. 


All about Potash—the results of its use 
by actual experiment on the best farms in 
the United Stz ates—is told in a little book 
which we publish and will gladly mail free 
to any farmer in America who will write 
for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau St., New York, 
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DeLamater-Rider and 
DeLamater-Ericsson 

Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
Will pump water from any source, 
and ie ole to any height and dis. 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care, Will burn any kindof fuel. For 
supplying water on farms, country 
and city residences, dairy and stock 
farms they are unsurpassed, Send 
for catalogue. 
THE DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 

467 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 











Gall Next Witness!!! 


Name, J. W. Dewey, residence. Cambridge, Mict:., 
occupation, farmer. Bought 40 rods of Page in 1886 
—gave note payable in one year, if Bg gee 


satisfied. Paid note before due. May "96, writes 
“10 years to-day since put up first ch Holds all 


his stock, had no repairs, and has now 500 rods in use 
See copy of his note and letter in the ‘‘Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


CIDE 


MACHINERY 


Aiydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Loe yy ern — 
etc. Send for Catalogt = 
















FOSTITE: MILDEW 


On Grapes, Gooseberries, Potatoes, Roses, ete. For cir- 


culars, addres 
C. H. JOOSTEN, 193 Greenwich St., New York. 
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Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, July 19—Weather 
conditions are just right for growing crops, 
but not good for hay harvesting. The army 
worm is here and is very destructive. Nearly 
every one is cutting their oats green to take 
the place of hay which will be only two-thirds 
of last year’s crop. Many farmers are laying 
in a stock of feed. 

Mentz, Cayuga, July 22—The hay crop is 
about all secured. Farmers were not obliged 
to stack much hay as it was such a light ——- 
that it occupied but little room. Wheat, which 
is about half of an average crop, is about all 
cut. Oats and barley are looking good and 
are ripening fast. Early potatoes on account 
of dry, hot weather, will be very poor. Late 
ones are looking good but need a good soak- 
ing rain. Corn is backward and very spotted. 
This has been an unusually dry season so far. 
Thorough cultivation will do much to retain 
the moisture. Pastures are so short that dai- 
rymen are obliged to feed grain to keep up 
the supply of milk. Butter is 12c per head. 


Pavilion, Genesee Co, July 20—The last of 
June was hot and dry and splendid hay 
weather. Many farmers finished up haying 
by July 4. Grass was very light and will 
not average much more than one-half ton to 
the acre, all through this section, but most 
farmers got along last winter without much 
hay, and probably can again. Nearly every 
rain is followed by a hot wind so the mois- 
ture does not last long. The wind has brown- 
ed the leaves on a great many trees. Pastures 
are getting short and cows shrinking badly 
in milk. Nearly all the wheat was cut last 
week, and considerable drawn in. Barley, 
oats and corn that were put in early are look- 
ing well. Beans, on the whole, do not look 
very well. Many pieces were not planted un- 
til the drouth set in, and since then there has 
not been enough rain to hardly wet to the 
roots. Apples are showing better all the 
time, and are very large for the season and 
fair, still there will not be a large crop. 


Schodack, Rensselaer Co, July 20—The re- 
freshing showers of late have been encourag- 
ing to the farmers in this section. Oats are a 
good crop in all parts. Corn and potatoes 
are looking well. Bugs are very plenty but 
the farmers have fought them ouall they have 
conquered the most of them. Rye harvest is 
about over, with a very light crop. Hay is 
very thin. Small fruits are scarce in this sec- 
tion. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, July 20—Some farm- 
ers have finished haying with hay mostly dai- 
sies, but vield better than last year. It will 
average about one-half of an ordinary yield. 
The quantity cut will feed further than the 
usual quality. Farmers are trying to cut the 
daisies before the leaves drop off much. Oats 
never looked better in this section than they 
do now and there are some very heavy pieces 
of straw. Oats just beginning tof head and 
now promise a large yield if nothing befalls 
them. Grasshoppers are quite thick in some 
ylaces and doing some damage. Potatoes are 
ooking well and a good many are planted. 
Buckwheat is looking well with a large acre- 
age sown. There is more corn planted and 
drilled in than in any previous year. Farm- 
ers are depending on their corn to help win- 
ter their stock. They are beignning to learn 
how to produce more fodder than they have in 
years gone by. Rye a good crop. Hops are 
most all plowed up and but few yards are to 
be found in this section. Take all crops to- 
gether the farmers have a better outlook than 
they did last year for wintering stock, but 
the pinch is, what can they sell? 


“A Grand Old Man”—I was told that Mr 
Orsemus Varndewort of Clifton Park village, 
Saratoga Co, was ‘‘over the hill’’ plowing, 
and there I found a hale, hearty looking old 
gentleman treading the furrows behind a big 
lively stepping horse. I introduced myself 
and we talked crops, weather, newspapers 
and a little politics, when the conversation 
turned incidentally upon age. ‘*How old 
should you think I am?’’ asked Mr Vander- 
wort. I replied without hesitation, ‘‘O, 
somewhere between 60 and 70.’’ The veteran 
burst into an amused laugh. ‘‘You’re not a 
gooe guesser!’’ he chuckled. ‘‘If I live until 
Noveinber I’ll be 87 years old and I see pret- 
ty well, my head is clear, and while I ain’t 
quite so spry as IT was once I’m a pretty good 
man yet.’’ I walked away wondering how 
many farmers out of a thousand ever follow 
the — at almost acentury old.—[W. T. 
Becker. 

North Manlins, Onondaga Co, July 20—The 
dry season has made a short crop of hay and 
farmers are mowing every corner. Small fruit 
a fairly good crop. Edward Adams will have 
50 crates of currants. Corn picking up since 
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the rain. J. Krafts garden looking fine. He 
and his son George are hustlers. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, July 20—Farmers 
are busy haying. There has been a large 
acreage of wheat sown and it looks a 
for a large crop. Oats are very good and un- 
less the army worm gets them they will be 
better than last year. Wheat and rye are all 
cut. Potatoes are looking very good and some 
early ones are being dug for market. So far 
the potato bug has not been so bad as _ last 
year. Apples have dropped off very badly, but 
there is a good crop left yet. 

Children’s day was observed by Golden 
Sheaf grange of Hannibal, July 11. The ex- 
ercises consisted of recitations and vocal and 
instrumental music by the children. Refresh- 
ments were served. Attendance large, enter- 
tainment much enjoyed. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Queens Co, July 18—Wheat and 
rye are harvested and are not much below the 
average. Hay is rather light, but as we have 
so much rain of late that which is not mowed 
is stillimproving. Potatoes came up badly, 
but what were saved are looking fine. Corn 
does not look as well as in former years. 
Fruit and berries plentiful, except peaches. 
Wool sells for 10¢ unwashed. Butter very low. 
Cutworms have been very ‘destructive and 
many other pests have caused extra labor. A 
blight has appeared on the leaves of some 
fruit trees. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Dudley, July 15—Haying is way behind ow- 
ing to the week of wet weather but grass has 
considerably thickened up at the bottom so 
that a slightly larger crop will be cut than 
was expected early in the season. <A good 
deal of hay was spoiled that was caught in 
the shower of July 3. Oats are looking fine. 
Corn behind but growing fast. Potatoes look- 
ing well but with a smaller acreage than last 
year. Apples promise a heavy crop. Poor 
sale for produce owing to the stopping of 
most of the mills in the village. Farmers in 
this town are badly stuck by the collapse of 
the Patron fire insurance company and there 
is a feeling that their interests have not been 
well cared for by the vfticers of the state 
grange and the company. 

Gill, July 13—Farmers are busy haying; a 
few have finished. Many report a better crop 
than for two years. A few report a light yield. 
Several have sold their standing grass to the 
Mt Hermon school. Corn is late. We had a 
severe drouth which was broken by showers 
on the evening of July 4 and a good rain on 
July 7. Frank Grout’s chicken’ brooder 
caught fire one night and was burned and the 
chickens in it, and his buildings came near 
being burned. 


Marshfield, July 13—The army worm has 
made its appearance on the south shore. 
They have ravished James Sampson’s grass 
farm in Norwell, completely covering the 
ground in his oats field and stripping every- 
thing but the stocks and top, also devouring 
the grass. Jt is a sorry sight. It has also 
made its appearance in Hingham. We have 
had plenty of rains here. The strawberry 
crop was successful this season. There is a 
large hay crop. Corn looks well and all kinds 
of market garden produce. The cutworm 
has made sad havoc of melon patches. Pota- 
to and squash bugs are abundant. 


New Salem, July 15—A little more rain is 
_ what the farmer wants for most crops. 

otatoes would be benefited very much by it. 
Farmers have so far secured their hay in good 
order; itis yet a little early to determine the 
crop as compared with an average. Some 
ieces of oats look well, while others show a 
ack of moisture; as a whole they do not look 
as well as they did a year ago. Sinall birds 
are more numerous than they were a year ago. 
Potato bugs as usual are in full stock. Straw- 
berries were large and a heavy crop, blueber- 
ries are plenty, and huckleberiies will soon 
be in abundance. 


Sheffield, July 15—Haying later than usual on 
account of the short crop and late rains but 
this week will see much harvesting if the 
weather is fair. The army worm, which is 
causing such destruction to crops in other 
towns in the county, has been found in sev- 
eral places in this town and some are cutting 
their oats for hay to save them from being 
eaten. Potatoes are looking first-rate. A 
good deal of seeding has been done with 
buckwheat this year. A great many berries of 
all kinds but no small fruits of any amount. 


From 35 to 40 cans of milk are sent from the 


creamery now. 

Heath, July 13—Considerable grass will re- 
main to be cut next week. The prospect 
favors medium yields of apples. The brooks 
and springs are drying up. Rate of taxation 
$21 per thousand. High taxes do not encour- 
age people to settle in the town. The yield of 
grass is said to be light on some farms while 
on others about the average. Silage and 
forage crops will go far to eke out the rather 
short supply of hay the coming winter. 
Potato vines have yieided an enormous crop 
of bugs. 

Williamstown, July 13—Haying well under 
way. It is estimated there will be about two- 
thirds of an average yield. Weare having a 
severe drouth and its effects are seen in scant 
pastures, reduction of dairy products and 
threatened blight of potatoes. Streams and 
wells very low. Oats and corn look well but 
the latter begins to wilt in the middle of the 
day and so with garden vegetables. Meal and 
feed 80 and 8c cwt. Some are feeding their 
cows extra. Butter is 25c, eggs 20 per doz. 
First-class old potatoes bring 20c in the mar- 
kets. Great quantities of peas, now worth 
75e to $l a bu. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Richmond, July 15—The past week has been 
poor hay weather. The crop is a light one 
compared with last year. A number of farm- 
ers have sown fodder corn. A large area of 
turnips is also being planted. Potatoes are 
looking well, bugs not being very numerous. 
The crop of peas was large and _ prices ruled 
low. Field corn is looking better than it has 
for years at this time. The outlook for fruit 
is not very promising. More chickens were 
raised than usual, one South-county man hay- 
ing more than 700. The present price for 
good broilers is 20c per lb. Feed in the 
pastures has been good so far and creamery 
returns for the farmers have been very satis- 
factory. S. A. Owen of Owendale farm has, 
at the Wyoming trotting park, a large string 
of fine tred horses in active training in 
charge of George Langworthy. Among the lot 
are Jerome Eddy 2.16}, Opulence 2.174, Az- 
mont 2.25} and others of unusual promise. 
Solomon K. Brown, a well-known farmer and 
vegetable grower of this town, died recently 
at an advanced age. He had made the culti- 
vation of onions a specialty and contributed 
valuable information to farmers and garden- 
ers in this vicinity. C. D. Kenyon, the very 
successful egg merchant, 1s making regular 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Great improvement in ensilage machiuery.— 
The extensive investigations which AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST has recently made, 
have given unmistakable proof that the meth- 
od of preserving fodder in silos is rapidly be- 
ing adopted by intelligent farmers all over the 
country. It is especially notable that the 
greatest progress in this direction has been 
attained since the great improvements in 
modern ensilage machinery have been made. 
The introduction of the Smalley ensilage and 
dry fodder cutters,the eastern headquarters of 
which are at the Empire agricultural works, 
Minard Harder, Cobleskill, NY, proprietor, 
has produced a complete revolution in the 
management of preserving green fodder ina 
fresh state. By the use of the Smalley cut- 
ters, carriers aud horse powers, the cost of fill- 
ing a silo has been wonderfully diminished, 
and the labor connected therewith reduced to 
aminimum. This machinery is warranted to 
cut as much green or dry fodder as any ma- 
chine built in the world, of equal size, and to 
Tun as easily with less power as any other 
cutter of equal capacity, and this with less 
trouble to the operator, less damage of break- 
age, and to give better satisfaction in every 
particular. While this may appear as a strong 
claim, Mr Harder backs it up by offering to 
replace, free of charge to the purchaser, any 
breakage occurring within one year, from de- 
fective or imperfect material or workmanship. 
Having had personal experience with this 
machinery, and having been personally ac- 
quainted with Mr Minard Harder for a great 
many years, and knowing him to be a man 
who never fails todo as he agrees, we can 
assure our readers that they may place full 
reliance on the accuracy of these statements. 
A handsome, illustrated and descriptive en- 
silage catalog issued by this firm, fully ex- 
plains the entire system and working of these 
machines, the excellence of which is endorsed 
by the testimonials of the foremost farmers in 
fhe country, who have used them for many 
years. This catalog will be mailed free 
to all readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who write forit to Minard Harder, Coble- 
skill, N Y. 














trips among the farmers. He has been in the 
business nearly a dozen years and has been 
very successful. The outlook for honey is 
small as many swarms of bees died the past 
winter. 

North Smithfield, July 15—Haying is about 
half finished, and about two-thirds of an aver- 
age crop will be secured. Army worms have 
appeared in immense numbers on the farm of 
Hon F. E. Bartlett in Burrillville and Mr 
Joslin, manager of the Slatersville mills farm, 
inspected his fields and found some 15 or 20 
acres of oats completely alive with them, 
and he promptly cut them to save a portion of 
the fodder. Thus far no fields of grass are re- 

orted as being injured by them, but Mr Bart- 
fott is having a heavy job on his hands to 
save his large cornfield, which adjoined his 
oats. The crop of potato bugs is immense and 
farmers feel discouraged at the continued low 
prices of their products. Potatoes are $1.25 per 
bbl of 11 pecks, which doves not net the pro- 
ducer over 30 to 35c at his farm. Is it any won- 
der that boys quit the farm? Bees, although 
coming out weak in the spring, have done 
well and the prospect is fair for a good crop 
of honey. -Eggs are doing a little better, al- 
though the stores sell box eggs at any pric. 
Apples are looking fairly well. Meal, nice, 
$15 per ton and oats can be bought by the car- 
load for less than 25c per bu. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Brookfield, July 15. — Haylng will  be- 
come quite general this week, mostly old 


meadows containing many daisies. Meadow 
conditions are improving and the haying sea- 
son will be fully one week later than the av- 
erage. Cut worms are disappearing. This sea- 
son will be known forits great ravages. Gen- 
erally crops have been replanted, so the loss 
will be from later crops. All crops are in fine 
condition excepting potatoes. This crop came 
up poorly with a sickly appearance. Apples 
promise a good crop. Blackberries have set 
well. Winter cows are beginning to fail. 
The system of repairing the roads under the 
care of the selectmen gives better satisfaction 
than by contract, with the roads in good con- 
dition fora short time twice a year. Also 
many of our farmers help their finances vy 
working out a part or whole of their tax, 
thus distributing the money more evenly 
among our townspeople. Truck gardening for 
Danbury market is on the increase, though 
not very remunerative, yet giving as good re- 
turns as anything in these times, and helping 
to furnish a better living. 

Coventry, July 15—H. R. Hoisington,Jr, has 
a fine field of potatoes. He has kept clean 
from weeds with smoothing harrow and culti- 
vator. He does not expect to be obliged to 
hoe them. He plants both corn and potatoes 
deep enougl so as te run a smoothing harrow 
over them before they are up enough to be in- 
jured and does not use a hoe to keep down 
the weeds. Capt George Keeney believes in 
thoroughly preparing his land for planting by 
removing all the stone and pulverizing the 
soil. He takes great pains to make the rows 
straight and by having them all the same dis- 
tance apart is able to cultivate very close to 
the hills. His crops of corn, potatoes and 
onions show the effect of thorough tillage. 
A great deal of Hungarian has been sown this 
year and the hot wet w2ather is pushing it for- 
ward rapidly. Grass is coming in better than 
was expected earlier 1n the season. Some 
mowings that have been in grass for a num- 


ber of years will be light but land recently 
stocked will be good. Rowen is starting fine- 
ly where the first crop has been cut. Corn is 


uneven but the hot weather is starting it nice- 
ly. Potates are looking finely though there 
was some complaint that they did not come 
up very even. Potato bugs are thick. Ap- 
ples hang on well and are promising a good 
crop. Oats are making a good growth and 
rye in filled out well. 


OnIO. 





Many Fires Reported—A fire, which was a 
serious one for Pickaway county, destroyed 
the cornmeal mill at Circleville belonging 
to Heffner & Co. It occurred early Sunday 
morning and is thought to be of incendiary 
origin. The loss was about $20,000 with in- 
surance of $10,500. A. B. Brink, a former 
employee, who carried a key and refused to 
give it up when discharged for intemperance, 
was arrested charged with arson, the suspi- 
cion having been strengthened by threats 
made against the mill. The firm had just 
started after having been closed down, put- 
ting in new machinery. They were making 
over 200 barrels of meal a day and when run- 
ning full capacity, which is most of the time, 
they made 600 barrels aday. Atthe time of 
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the fire there was over 1000 bushels of yellow 
corn in the mill, most of which is burned 
and useless. The firm will lease a building 
in which to continue business until they can 
rebuild.——The flouring mill of Bates & Janes 
at Cuyahoga Falls was totally destroyed by 
fire with a loss of $8000 and an insurance of 
$2000. L. W. Loomis’s warehouse was also 
damaged in the same fire with a loss of $1000. 
The farmhouse of William Boyd in Shad- 
ley Valley near Mt Vernon, Knox county, 
was destroyed before help could come from the 
hay field to save the household goods. It 
was with difficulty that the barn and contents 
were saved.——The barn of David Hummer 
in Marion, Marion county, was destroyed by 
fire with a loss of $500.——Atcherson’s livery 
stable in Columbus was burned and with it 
64 horses which were kept on the second and 
third floors and could not be rescued.——The 
house and two barns of W. H. Scott, three 
miles north of Hicksville, Lucas county, 
were destroyed by fire with a loss of $12,000 
and no insurance. 





Four-Legged Chickens—The present season 
witnessed the birth of four-legged chickens 
in two instances in the state. .Frank Chapin 
of Akron found a chick with two additional 
members protruding from the body near the 
usual place and the efforts of the tiny owner 
to utilize the additional legs were quite 
amusing. In Columbus a hen hatched out 
eighteen eggs, one of which contained a chick 
with four well-defined legs, the extra ones 
protruding directly beneath the wings. The 
chick was otherwise well-formed but unfor- 
tunately did not live. 


Must Cut the Weeds—There is at present 
much agitation in city and country concern- 
ing weeds and other vegetable pests. In 
Dayton, Montgomery county, the old state 
law which attaches a penalty to the growing 
of thistles on a farm or lotis being revived. 
Lot owners who allow thistles, ox-eyed 
daisies, sweet clover, etc,to grow on their lots 
are to be arrested and fined. In some parts 
of the state there is trouble between the farm- 
ers and the authorities over the destruction of 
obnoxious weeds, many farmers holding the 
law illegal and unconstitutional. In Colum- 
bus the health department has issued instruc- 
tions to lot owners to cut thistles, burdock, 
jimson weed, ragweed, milkweed or mullein 
before coming to seed, the frequent rains 
having made the growth very rank. 


Public Affairs are receiving increased atten- 
tion among Ohio farmers. Many are coming 
out fur free silver, many others are for Mc- 
Kinley, and his views on the currency ques- 
tion. Several write us long letters on the 
subject to show which side will ‘‘sweep the 
Buckeye state.’’ That won’t be known until 
Nov 4. England’s new rules to exclude 
American cattle also provokes much criti- 
cism, especially from farmers who thought 
England had free trade. One good farmer 
from Crestline thinks it would be well to so 
enlarge representative districts that the Na- 
tional House consist of 100 instead of soon 
to be nearly 400. He says this would bea 
great saving in expense. Another urges that 
only farmers, mechanics and business men be 
elected to legislature or congress, both of 
which now have too many lawyers. 


Very Severe Storms—The present season has 
witnessed an unusually large number of heavy 
storms, both rain and electrical, throughout 
Ohio, and in consequence much damage has 
been caused in several directions. Through 
Marion county the electrical storm with heavy 
rain fall the middle of this month did serious 
damage to a number of farmers and market 
gardeners. Dwelling houses, barns and out- 
buildings were either burned or otherwise 
damaged by lightning; hay and grain stacks 
were consumed and the corn crop and oats 
flattened by the wind. In some places the 
stalks of growing corn were snapped off. 
Stock also suffered in the storm. In the vi- 
cinity of Junction City the storm did an im- 
mense amount of damage to growing crops. 
Whole fields of corn and meadows were del* 
uged in the lowlands and the hill fields were 

reatly damaged by washing and wind. In 

Jinton county much growing corn was ruin- 
ed. A hail storm near Millersburg did thou- 
sands of dollars damage to fruit and market 
gardeners. Daniel Miller, the fruit grower, 
lost over $1000, principally in plums, aud E. 
A. Vohl puts his loss at $400. 


Work Together is the plea of S. B. Zouk, 
grand president of the Ohio Patrons of Indus- 
try, in a letter to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. He 
regrets that there is any antagonism between 
the different farm organizations. ‘‘We have 
in Ohio, the grange, the alliance, the F M P 
A, the F A & I U, the N F A and the P of I. 
In many of their objects, we could work in 
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unison without either organization loosing its 
distinctive features. Especially is this true 
in matters of legislation, petitioning for the 
same, ete.’?’ Mr Zook adh om the right idea on 
this important subject, and advocates his poli- 
cy as a practical method of working out the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. 





Work of a Blind Horse—What was consider- 
eda remarkable achievement was_ recently 
performed by Will Barnes of Deersville, Har- 
rison county, and Edward Wheeler of Canal 
Dover, who are both blind. The 13th of this 
month they drove a blind horse hitched to a 
buggy from Deersville to Cadiz and return, a 
distance of 24 miles, without mishap or acci- 
dent. The road over which they drove is not 
regarded as specially safessince it follows the 
creek bank for miles. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls, 


At Utica, N Y, July 20—By far the longest 
and most soaking rain this season set in about 
6 o’clock Monday morning. All vegetation 
must feel the good effeets of it, and none more 
than the pastures and meadows. Factorymen 
say that it will much improve the quality of 
cheese as it will make fresh grass milk. De- 
cided differences of opinion existed among 
buyers as to the value of cheese to-day. Part 
of the buyers refused to quote at all because 
they were dissatisfied with the quotations a 
week ago. Those who paid the higher prices 
put in their quotations ;and this makes the 
general market higher than it would have 
been if the others had quoted. At the same 
time the transactions are fully one-third less 
than they would have been otherwise. There 
are fewer cheese at the top price, but the 
ruling is #¢ higher than last week. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
200 bxs at 6$c, 1975 at 6hc, 504 at 68c, 300 at 
6jc, large white, 270 at 6$c, small white 210 
at 64ce, 140 at 68c, 140 at 6c, small colored, 410 
at G4c, 260 at 68c,. Total 4409 against 9391 a 
year ago and 12,300 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were: 1338 bxs large at 
6je, JS at 68e, 3576 small and twins at 64c, 341 
at p t. 

At Montreal, cheese dull and heavy Mon- 
day of this week, following receipts last week 
were really light for the season of the year. 
Offerings Monday 6000 boxes, sold indiffer- 
ently at 6c. 

At Jamestown, N Y, sales Monday of this 
week included 48.759 tbs butter at 14@144c, 
ruling price 14fe. 

At Elgin, butter sales Monday of this week 
145@15c, market steady, 15c ruling figure. 

The Milk Market, 


At New York, the exchange price to farm- 
ers remains unchanged at 2c P qt, which 
makes a nominal quotation on the platform of 
$112 P can of 40 gts, with 32c for the freight 
rate. The imarket, however, is decidedly 
unsettled, the platform surplus selling at fall 
sorts of prices, dependent largely on the 
weather. Within the past week it has sold 
as high as 2 50 P can and scarce at that, and 
subsequently it was hard work to get 1 12. 
Were cream selling as readily as last year, 
milk would prove short in the metropolitan 
market. Asitis, much depends upon the 
weather. Many dairies are dropping off. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 20 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N.Y, LE & West R R, 30,589 1,868 425 
N Y Central, 11,201 89 509 
NY, Ont & West, 32,526 2,600 _ 
West Shore 9.781 566 703 
NY. Sus and West, 13,677. 869 4 
N Y & Putnam 1,739 = - 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 - 
Long Island, 909 - _ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 - 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 _ 

R T Co, 5,260 235 - 
Other sources, 4,060 - - 

Total receipts, 155,307 6,741 1,641 

Daily average, 22,187 934 234 

Daily av last week, 20,845 725 213 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 over the N 
Yand Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
weeks ended on dates named, were as fol- 


lows: . 

July 12 July 5 June 28 June 21 June7 
Whitsons, _ — — “+ 41 
Hammonds, 40 42 44 44 120 
Millwoad, 121 7 121 119 92 
Kitchawan, 83 87 87 88 87 
Croton Lake, 74 69 70 82 299 
Yorktown, 268 276 289 294 42 
Amawalk, 100 98 92 72 49 
West Somers, 42 46 46 49 218 
Baldwin Place, 203 206 212 215 . 442 
Mahopac Falls, 375 377 393 399 199 
Mahopac Mines, 178 187 189 192 8&7 
Lake Mahopac, 68 76 78 83 109 
Crofts. 89 89 44 99 led 
Carmel, 153 160 176 174 _ 

Total, 1794 1830 1891 1910 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW 
— Wheat Corn-— 
Cash or spot 1846 isd 1895 
Chicago, 553 
New York, 62 
Boston, 
Toledo, 
StgLouis, 
Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, 
Loudon, 
*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGy FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
July, H53g€ 260 I749e 
September, 56 oie 7's 
December, 5825 _— - 
PUBLIC STOCKS OP GRAIN EN THE U 8S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 
46,743,000 47,229,000 40.483,000 
5.666.000 9, 188.000 5,929,000 
7.107 000 8.228.000 5, 140,000 


-—Oats-—~ 
1896 1895 


ac 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Uats 
Encouragement in Foreign Grain Trade.—An 
enormous business has been done during the 
year just closed in sending coarse grains 
abroad. The largely increased exports are 
due chiefly to the very low prices which have 
permitted us to compete successfully with all 
other countries. This trade has indirectly 
benefited our home markets, and there is 
nothing to suggest it may not be continued 
and further extended. A year ago, owing to 
sherter supplies at home, prices were rela- 
tively high and our exports away below a 
normal. During last year, however, we ship- 
ped abroad tive times as much barley as in 
the 12 months ended June 30, ’95, 35 times as 
much corn, and nearly 24 times as much oats 
(or 12,900,000 bu against only 540,000 bu). In 
the past few months we have begun to export 
fair quantities of rye. The following is the 
Statement in detail: 
BREADSTUFF EXPORTS WITH ¢ 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted. 
-Month of June~ -12 mos toJune 
1896 1895 1d96 1s 
Wheat, bu, Jh2 53 60,471 
total value, PA.sls j 39.609 
av value, 64.6¢e 7 65.5 
Whear flour, bbls, wt j 14,440 
tutal value, £3,463 51.424 
Corn, bu, 5,545 
total value, S2.064 
av value, ‘ : 
Cornmeal, bbls, 2. 
total value, F46 
Oats, bu, 4,604 
total value, #1200 
av value, 26.0€ 
Oatineal, Ibs, 2,405 
total value, #58 
Barley, bu, 1,032 
total value, S84 
Rye bn, 346 
tutal value, 2160 445 f 
rotal, £11,693 133,920 110,098 
At Chicago, wheat has shown a little more 
steadiness with occasional periods of positive 
firmness, the interest manifested last week 
being extended into the present, prices con- 
tinuing rather unsettled. Crop reports from 
the northwest have not been so uniformly fa- 
vorable, and this has had a slightly steadying 
effect. The time is now at hand for a_ build- 
ing up of public stocks, yet exports of wheat 
and flour are fairly good, amounting to near- 
ly 3,000,000 bu last week or rather above a re- 
cent average. Shipments of wheat from other 
countries which compete with our own  prod- 
uct are a little burdensome, yet cables 
respond indifferently to any strength on this 
side the ocean. The Chicago Trade Bulletin 
estimates average supplies of breadstuffs in 
Europe afloat and in store in the U § and 
Canada July 1 equal to 137,455,000 bu, or 22,- 
876,000 less than reported at this time last 
year. Trade conditions throughout the coun- 
try are exerting an influence on wheat as 
well as other commodities, including the 
product of manufactures. So far as actual 
movewent of wheat is concerned, it is mod- 
erate but not large. The new cropis moving 
slowly, little of it appearing in the big dis- 
tributing cities, and old spring wheat in the 
northwest has shown a decreased movement. 
Buyers of new winter wheat are paying 
relatively higher prices than rule elsewliere, 
and this is an encouraging feature. July 
worked up from 54hc last week to 56}c Satur- 
day, and has since lost a little this with 
Sept at the recent premium and Dec at one 
time close to 60c. No2 red vwWinter has sold 
at DSa a8he, No 3 red 57 457Tic,No 4 red 52@55e. 
In the corn trade probably the most im port- 
aunt feature is the reduction in freights. Rail 
rates are badly demoralized with frequent 
cuts, the toll getting down to 9% ® 100 ths 
fromm the Missouri river to Chicago and 15¢ 
from Chicago to New York, equaling a figure 
per bu of 5c and 3. These lower rates 
should help the market, but up to the present 
time this is infinitesimal. The undertone in 
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corn, however, is fairly firm without showing 
much advance, the low point of 27§¢ last week 
subsequently worked up to 28c, but did not 
hold all of the small gain. ‘There are some 
claims of damage by drouth but in the main 
the growing crop is in splendid condition. No 
2 corn in store has sold recently around 27@ 
27jc,No 2 yellow 27}@27}e, No 3 by sample 27c, 
No4 2 exz6e. 

In oats the feeling is far less weak than a 
fortnight ago. As pointed out in our Crop 
Changes for the Week, there is now a_proba- 
bility that early estimates of another bumper 
crop must be readjusted, considerable dam- 
age being developed at harvest time. With 
quotations so remarkably low short sellers 
are not brave, and the price worked up with 
very little encouragement. Freight’ rates 
from the west are cut, this serving to stimu- 
late shipments from the interior, but these 
are met with a good demand for eastern and 
export account. July recovered from a shade 
better than l6c, to 18c, touching outside figure 
at close of last week, and has subsequently 
reacted a trifle. No 2 oats 17{c, No 5 white 17} 
@18}c, and old 16) @15{e. 

In grass seed, few developments can be not- 
ed. ‘Timothy has exhibited some weakness, 
new crop Sept delivery selling down to $2 50 
Y ctl, subsequently recovering a little, with 
old contract grades quotable around 2 85. 
Weather and crop generally considered favyor- 
able and support lacking on either cash or 
speculative account. Clover nominal at 7 40 
#7 50 for contract prime. Hungarian 50@70e 
Y ctl, ordinary millet 45@65c, Gert.an millet 
WaeT0e, broom corn millet 65@80c. 

At Toledo, wheat market not active with 
speculative offerings limited and support 
rather indifferent. Operators encouraged by 
the slightly better exports of wheat and flour 
but disturbed by the uneertainty in the tinan- 
cial situation. The cash demand at interior 
Ohio milling points is moderate, and offer- 
ings of new wheat at this market rather 
small. No2 July delivery, 60@60}c, No 3 56 
@M56ke. Coarse grains quiet and nearly 
steady, with a little more interest in oats, 
Sept keeping close to 174e. Corn easy under 
the favorable conditions. Clover seed 
qniet but fully steady 


erop 


at $4 30 P bu for Oct. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—- Hogs— —Sheep—~ 
1896 1806 1895 
Chicago, ® 100 ths, $4 5 2: #3 50 525 £390 $410 
New York, f 410 5! 435 4 25 
Buffalo, 5 $3 385 5 400 425 
Kansas City, d 5 Al 3 30 § 385 385 
Pittsburg, 385 5 400 425 
At Chicago, cattle in only moderate favor. 
The lack of activity last week has fol- 
lowed by a slightimprovement Monday of the 
—— week, strictly desirable dry-fed beeves 
10lding their own, while heavy 
cially if a little coarse, are dull and easy. A 
good many Texans and native grassers are 
coming in, and these serve to depress the 
market for everything except strictly choice 
corn-fed beeves. Foreign markets continue 
low, yet exporters are taking fair numbers. 
Stock cattle dull but fairly steady, and so 
with desirable butcher grades, while common 
cows are 10@25¢ lower in sympathy witha 
like decline in Texans of indifferent quality. 
Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $4.40@4.55 
Prime, 1500@1600 fbs,4.20@4.35 
Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 Ths 
Fair to med, 1150 


—-Cattle-~ 


been 


steers, espe- 


Feeders, 800 to 
1150 Ths, 
Stockers, 400 to 
850 Ths. 
Calves, 300 Tbs up, 
@1400 Ths, Calves, veal, 3.75@05.50 
Ch cows aud heif- Grass Texans, 2.40@3.20 
ers, : : Texans, fed steers, 3.50@3.85 
Fair to good cows, 2.25 Texans, cows and 
Canners., 1.25@2 25 heifers, 
Poor toch bulls,  LAv@s. Texans, bulls. 2.00 2.65 
Sheep trade fairly active but unsettled with 
a good demand for desirable medium weights 
at nearly former prices. Export orders light 
and so with the demand for heavy sheep 
which are 15@25e lower; good westerns weak 
but wanted. Fair to choice native sheep 52 50 
@3 60 with extra at 3 75@3 90 and fed year- 
lings 4@4 75 for ordinary to choice. Texas 
sheep 345 60, spring lambs 5 25@5 50 for poor 
to good, and 5 7546 35 for choice to faney 
Hogs considerably unsettied, a good ad- 
vance of 20@30c in medium and light weights 
early last week owing to smaller” sup- 
plies, being followed by plentiful offerings 
and a break. Monday of this week 
light weights sold a little better, touching 
$3 60. The shipping and fresh meat demand 
for hogs has been good, but packers insist that 
with prices for product the lowest on record 
they must buy cheaply. Heavy hogs 2 90@ 


£3.00@3.50 


3.253.00 


2.753.50 


4.10@4.35 


3.854 


2.00@2.75 


ixed droves 
L3 60. 


fair to choice, n 
assorted light 8 45 


3 15 for 3 10@ 
3 3S and 

At Pittsburg, cattle are in only moderate fa- 
vor and while the market is slow, prices are 
much as last week. Seventy cars 
ceived Monday of this week, transactions on 
the basis of the following figures: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 354 

Good, 120 to 1500 Ibs, 4 1K 

Fair, #4) to 1100 Ibs, 

Common, 700 to 900 Lba, 

Rough, half-fat, 

Com to good fat oxen, ‘ 

Under less burdensome receipts, h 
steady to firm. The 15 double decks arriving 
Monday brought about 10c advance over last 
week, with light weights and pigs $3 8043 85, 
medium 3 70@3 75, common to good heavy 
packing hogs 3 20@3 40. Sheep are coming in 
a little more freely, Menday’s receipts being 
27 double decks. Market slow and 15@25e 
lower. Prime weathers, 95@100 ibs, 3 90@4, 
good 85290 ths, Lambs quiet at 
dad. 

At Buffalo, a quiet cattle market all of last 
week has been followed by a dull opening this 
week, when 140 cars came in. Heavy steers 
about 10e lower with good to’ choice beeves 
quotable at $4@4 50 and undergrades at rela- 
tive figures. A good demand results in a fair- 
ly stable hog market with all classes of buyers 
represented. Receipts Monday 65 double- 
decks. Heavy hogs holding fairly steady 
around 3 40, mixed 53 504¢ Yorkers and 
choice light 3 8043 85. rather unset- 
tled with a weakerundertone. Ree eipts Mon- 
day 60 cars with quotable at 
3 50@4 and lainbs 4 75@5 25. 

At New York, catile rather dull and heavy. 
Export demand indifferent and butcher trade 
fair but lacking in energy. Prices not much 
different from last week and quotable on the 
basis of $3 75@4 50 for poor to prime native 
steers, fancy at a premiuin. Veal calves in 
fair demand and firm when choice at 5 
®5 50, with poor to common down to 
a3 50, buttermilks 2 10@2 75. Country 
ed veals 57. Hogs quiet but steady at 
3 50@4 10 with fancy light pigs up to 4 la 
425. Country dressed hogs 546 50. Sheep in 
fairly good demand and 
choice in quality. while ordinary 
15@25¢ lower, poor to fancy 2 30 @4 35, 
4 50.6 50. 

At Boston, poor to fair milch with 
young calves $20@35 ea, good to fancy 40765, 
two-year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20 
@32. 

At London, American steers a shade firmer 
at 7Tj@sjc P tb, estimated dressed weight, 
sheep 94@10kc. Refrigerator beef 6}@7c P bb. 


were re- 


3 7D0@3 8d. 


o Oo, 


Sheep 


rood Lo choice 


a) 
0 


aress- 


Steady to firm when 
grades are 


lambs 


cows 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 15@16c P 
ib lw, 16¢17c d w, turkeys 12@13¢ lw, 14@ 
lic dw, ducks 11412 1 w, 12@13e dw, fresh 
eggs 16@1l7c P dz. New potatoes $1 25@1 50 P 
bbl, cabbages 27543 50 P 100, green corn 1 
P 100, cucumbers 141 10, onions T5@85c P 
100 bchs, lettuce 10@12c P dz heads, black 
raspberries 9@10c |)’ qt, watermelons 17@20 P 
100. Dréssed beef 546c P tb, veal 5@6c, hogs 
4@4hc, mutton 5@6c, milech cows 35@45 ea, 
tallow 45@5he P ib, calf skins 35@65c ea. 
Rye straw 16419 P ton, oat 8 5029 50, clover 
hay 1417, baled timothy 15@18, 
18 50, middlings 1516, cottonseed meal 16@ 
17, bran 12412 50. 

At Syracuse, new potatoes $1@150 P 
lettuce 1@2e P beh, cucumbers 2 DIkec ea, 
rots 20c P pk, mushrooms 25c P tb, radishes 
12c P dz, turnips de beh, blackberries 15¢ 
P gt, red raspberries 10@12c, black 6@8ce. 
Chickens 10c * Ib Lt w, 14@15e d w, turkeys 
10@12c l w, 17@18e d w, ducks 16¢ d w, broil- 
rs 20@25c d w, nearby fresh eggs l4e P dz. 

In Other Places—aAt Baldwinsville, 
daga Co, eggs 12c, potatoes 40c, wool 12@1Te, 
pork 4@4he, beef 6~8c, veal 34c lw, lard Ge, 
chickens 8c, shorts 12, middlings 12, corn 35¢ 
oats 22c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
12c, potatoes 40c, corn 35c, oats 22e, hay 104 
11, lard Ge, beef 6@8c, mutton 54@6c, hogs 4a 
4ic. 

OHIO— At Columbus, potatoes dull and ten 
ing lower. New 23«425c P bu, onions 40@45e 
blackberries $1@110 P bu, watermelons 
@15 P 100, musk melons 4@5, apples 1 50@1 
P bbl. Poultry plentiful and lower. Chick 
ens 6c P ib lw, Sed w. turkeys 6¢ l w, 8¢e 
w, ducks 6¢ lw, 10c d w, spring chicke 
10@1i2e lw, 12@15e d w, roosters 20c ea, fresh 
eggs 10sec P dz. Best steers 425 P 100 ibs, 
hogs 3 40, sheep 2 50@3, veal calves 4@6 ea, 
green hides FOSS »? Ib, cured 4@ the, tallow 


loose 15 50@ 


bbl, 


car- 


Onon- 


eggs 














8c. Wheat straw 5@6 P ton, oat 6@7, new 
timothy hay 10, prairie 8@9, bran 10, mid- 
dlings 13, shorts 9, timothy seed 335 P 100 


Ibs. crimson clover 7 85. 


At Toledo, vegetables in full supply. Po- 
tatoes 35@36e P bu, white onions 75@s80c, red 
and yellow 80c@$1, cucumbers 8¢ Pdz, beets 
10c P dz, carrots 10c, blackberries 5@6c # qt, 


black raspberries 7@8c, watermelons 15@20 P 
100. Poultry weaker. Chickens 8@9c P Ib 
l w, roosters 5@6c, turkeys 8@9c d w, ducks 
s@9e, fresh eggs 9@10c P dz Bran 14@15 P? 
ton, middlings 14@14 50, Joose hay 10@11, bal- 
ed timothy 9@9 50, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 7@8. 
At Cleveland, new timothy hay in the mar- 
ket at $11@12 50 ® ton, old baled 8@14, loose 
14@16, oat straw 5 50@6, rye 6@8, bran 11, 
middlings 10@12. Poultry slightly higher. 
Chickens 9@9}c P %b1 wy, springs 12@124c, 
spring 


he, turkeys 74@8e, ducks 8@9c, 
+, fresh eggs 11@1lic P dz. Po- 

Rose and Triumphs 30@35¢ P 
25@28e, white onions 50@60c, red 
40@45¢c, cabbages 3@4 ® 100, cucumbers 10@ 
lose P dz, green corn 8@10c, watermelons 15 
@20 P 100. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, southern 
and new potatoes 7T5c@$1 P bbl, N J 20@25c 
P & bu bskt, apples 1@150 ® bbl, blackber- 
nes 3@4c P qt, currants 30@40c P 10-Ib bskt, 
watermelons 16@20 P 100. Fowls 10}@1l1le P 
ib | w, spring chickens 12@16c 1 w, broilers 13 
@18c d w, fresh eggs 12@12hkc P dz. Bran 10 
@11 50 P ton, old ‘ch hay 17, No1 timothy 16 


roosters oc, 
ducks 12@ 124« 
tatoes easy. 
bu, carlots 






@16 50, mixed clover 15@13 50, old rye straw 
8@9, new 6@7, oat 9, wheat 8@8 50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$16 P ton, No1 1515 50, clover mixed 13@ 
13 50, rye straw 16@17, w heat 7 7 50@8, oat 8 50 
@9, bran 11@12, middlings 10@12. Spring 


chickens 11@12c P tb, fowls 9c, ducks 8@12e, 
roosters 25c ea, eggs 11@113c P dz. White po- 
tatoes 40@#5c bbl, onions 1, cabbage 1@1 50 
P 100, cucumbers 20@25c ® bskt, huckleber- 
ries 4@5c P qt, blackberires 2@3c, apples 1 50 
@?2 W bbl. 


RAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated qnotations in all instances are 


GENE 


wholes They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission ¢ harg reS. 
When sold ina small way to retailers or consumers an 


advance is usually sec ured. 

Dried Fruits. 

little pressure to sell and the 
easy tone. Fey evi ap’d apples 
6@6ice P tb, ch 54@5he, sun- dried 3hc quarters 
2e@3ke, peeled peaches 3@6ec, unpee led ] 
cherries 9$@10c, raspberries 15@15hc, black- 
berries 55@6ce huckleberries 6c, plums, 4@4he. 


At New York, 
market has an 


1@%e 
pew, 


At Chicago, market recovering on small 
attention, demand light. Southern evap’d ap- 
ples 44@5kc, eastern ch 5}@6c, prime 5@5kc, 


sun-dried 2}@2%c, choppe d 1@1#c, raspberries 
16@16}c, blackberries 6}. @6}4c, c herries 10@ 10kc. 

Eggs. 
York, onall except strictly 
stock, demand is light, top grades firm. 
newlaid nearby 15@16c VP dz, state 
gathered 14c, Pa country marks 134@14e, 
ern 124@13c P dz, western and southern 
to fair, $2 40@3 10 P case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

a liberal supply of nearly all 
Del peaches 40@65c P bskt, 
50 carrier, Ga 75c@1 D0, 
huckleberries 4@6c, black- 
berries b@7e, green gooseberries 3@5c, black- 
cap raspberries 2@4c P pt, red 3@7c, musk- 
melons 75c@1 50 P bbl, watermelons 10@20 P 
100, nearby hand picked apples 1@1 50 P bbl, 
windfalls 50@T5c. 


At New fancy 
Fey 
fresh 
west- 
poor 


At New York, 
kinds. Md and 
NCandSC $1@1 
plums 3@6c P at, 


Ground Feeds. 
At New York, market quiet. 
@ijic P 100 lbs in bags, western 3 
50c in bags, winter 60c, middlings 65c, rye feed 
linseed oil meal $18, cottonseed 19, 
brewers’ meal 95@97hiec, grits 97}c@1, coarse 
corn meal 65@68c. . 


City bran 55 
spring 474@ 


ne ain 
o2,@55e, 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal and de- 
mand moderate, quotations holding up well 
for the season. Prime timothy hay 95c@$1 P 
100 lbs, No 1 85@9c, No 2 80@85c, No 3 65@ 
70c, clover, mixed 65@70c, clover 50@60c, salt 
hay 45@50e, long tye straw No 1 9c@1, No 2 


8290c, short rye 65@70c, oat 30@40c, wheat 0 
@35e, tangled rye 60@70c, new rye 75@80c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, southern continue in exces- 
Sive supply and neglected. Southern Rose 50 
Q265c P bbl, seconds 30@40c, L I in bulk 
T5e@1, 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies are more liberal and 

some difliculty is found in keeping cleaned 





THE DAIRY 


SITUATION 






up. Beets $1 P 100 bchs, cabbages 2@3 P 100, 
new carrots 75@1 P 100 bchs, celery 15a Qe P 
dz, egg plant 1 50@2 50 P bbl, cucumbers T5c 
@1 P? bskt, green peas 50@75c ® bag, horse- 
radish 3@5c P ib, lettuce 50c@1 YP bbl, string 
beans 25@37c P bag, spinach 50c@1 FP bbi, 
white squash 40@50c $ bbl, marrow 25@40c P 
bbl-cra, turnips, new white 1@2 P 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 50@75e * carrier, Bermuda onions 
75@85c P cra, E gyptian. 1? bag, N O 1 7%, 
southern potato 1@1 25, Orange Co red 75c@ 
1 25, Ct 1 50@1 75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, 
emy 16@\7ec ® tb, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, 
supplies heavy, prices steady for best. Ch 
emy 15¢, dairy 12@15c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 14c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
16c.—At Buffalo, N Y and Pa fresh extra emy 
15@154c, ch 14@15c, Elgin 154@16c, dairy 12@ 
13c. 

At New York, there has been a 
trading during the past week, yet the market 
lacks snap and life. This is due in part to 
the usual midsummer dullness which is now 
felt. Buying on foreign account is quite ac- 
tive, the export trade being an important fac- 
torin the make-up of the market. Extra 
creamery is held at 15¢ without change. Un- 
der grades are weak under accumulations. 
Prices governing round lots, and subject to 
advance for selections in a small way, are as 
follows: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 15c # tb, western first 134@14c, sec- 
onds 124@13e, N Y fey emy 15c, N Y dairy 
half tubs fey 14@144c, firsts 13@13h¢, western 
dairy firsts 11@12c, seconds 9}@10c, factory 
firsts and extras 10}@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, demand 
proved, prices no better. Ch 
P tbh, Ohio 14c, dairy 9c.—At Cleveland ac- 
tive and firm. Good to ch cmy 12@15e, dairy 
$@12c.—At Toledo, firm under good demand. 
Ch emy 16@17c, dairy 12@13c.—At Cincinnati, 
fey Elgin cmy 17c, Ohio 13@14c, dairy 8c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, limited re- 
ceipts of fey keep such grades firm. Western 
fey cmy 15}c P ib, fair to prime 12@15c, fcy 
prints lic. 

Maryland—— At 
moderate supply and 
Whe P th, ch 15@16c, imt emy 
prints 11@12 

At Boston, strictly*fine creamery goods are 
steadily held, western extra finding a mod- 
erate sale at former prices 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 

cheddars 74@84e ? ih, flats Te, imt Swiss 11@ 


good to ch 


steady 


slightly im- 
Elgin cmy i6c 


Baltimore, fancy grades in 
steady. Fev emy 16@4 
12@13c, dairy 


{15] 79 





size at 64e, two do at 6c, about 3000 con- 
tracted, small at 62@6fc according to size. 
—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1412 


which 172 bxs sold at 6 9-16c, 
275 bxs at 68c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, 8@10sc.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 104c.— 
At Buffalo, N Y¥ full cream 74@8c, ch 6}@7c, 
part skims 34@4c. 

At New York, no especial activity, but gen- 
erally demand is sufficient to absorb the offer- 
ing. of really fancy-grades, which are moder- 
ate. Demand for undergrades is slow a2 
slight faults are enough to lower prices. N Y 
full cream ch large white fey 6c ib, ch 64@ 
68c, fair to good 5%@6}c, colored fancy 6c, 
good to ch 64@6gc, ch small white and colored 
7c, ch light skims 5c, part skims 4@44c, full 
skims 14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and firm. Family 
favorite 94c P tb, flats 84c, limburger 12c, 
imt Swiss 16c.—At Cleveland, nearly steady. 
Full cream cheddars 74@8c, flats 6@74c, skims 
4@5kc, imt Swiss 10@12c.—At Cincinnati, 
good to prime Ohio flat T@7h4c, family favorite 
74@8c, twins 8@83c, Young America 84@{%c. 

At Zoya grease: market 
quiet, prices steady. N Y full cream,fcy small 
Tie P th, fair to good 6@7Tke, fey large “62@Te, 
fair to good °6@63c, part skims 4@ 5ke, imt 
Swiss 10@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand moderate, 
prices steady. New full cream N Y 7?@8c P 
ib, flats 8@8tc, picnics 8}@8hc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored steady at Tic. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


bxs offered, of 














New Yorx—More than usual activity is 
manifest in the Onondaga section. Out of 
town buyers are negotiating for leaf which is 
being well cleanedup. While a strong tone is 
manifest, prices advance but little. Sales av- 
erage 8 to 10c but prices cover 1 to 1%c ac- 
cording to quality. The outlook for clearing 
this section of all old goods looks bright, 
which will leave a good tield of action for the 
’9% crop seller. The standing crop has need- 
ed rains; insects are doing little injury. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The usual midsummer dnll- 
reigns supreme with the exception of 
occasional sales to speculators. Prices con- 
tinue low with no immediate prospect of an 
advance. Some ’9% packings have been sold 
by packers but they seem to have no inclina- 
tion to replace the tobacco. With continued 
favorable conditions the growing crop is look- 
ing unusually well, and the outlook is prom- 
ising. Heavy rains have done some damage 
to the crop inthe northern section of Lan- 
caster Co, but only in those fields which were 
flooded by reason of being located on low jand. 
These frequent rains and the hot sun have 


ness 


































12c.—At Syrae use, full cream 7@8&c, part pushed the plants along rapidly, and consid- 
skims 6@7c.—At Cuba, 800 bxs large cheese erable topping has been done in some sec- 
sold at 68c, one lot at 6c, one factory 45-fb tions. 
a — wa 
eS PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 
CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
LA At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years isthe best ar 
Santee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
4 in the world, for the money.*All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
“As” Orade, 84, tifully illustrated Catalog for 18%. Prices in piain figures. Offices, gales- 
Style, Finish, rooms, factories : Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, O. 
JOHN H TAGES JACKSON BRO Established | 1852. 
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Brick, 


and PIPE W OEKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturer 


of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 


Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Eneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale aud Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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Grain Drill. 


With Chain Gearing and 
Ratchet Drive Wheels,— 
Entirely New Force Feed. 
Our New Lifter Bar raises 
the Hoes easier than any 
other Lever ever inveut- 
ed. New Single Shift- 
ing Bar with New Lever 
for Shifting Hoes. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


sex Also manufacturers of Buckeye 
Fertilizer Drills, Buckeye Riding 
and Walking Cultivators, Buckey e Seed- 








ers, Buckeye Cider Mills and Hay Rakes. 
“ Branch House—PHILADELPHIA, PA. sping Ny 


P. P. MAST & CO.12) anal St., SPRINGFIELD, ’O. 
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IMPROWVING HAARWEST FAIRS. 


A New, Novel and Instructive Scheme. 


Secretary W. W. Miller of the Ohio board 
of agriculture has invited the United States 
department of agriculture, through its Ohio 
bureau of weather and crop service, to make 
an exhibit at the state fair. The government 
service has provisions whereby it is possible 
for it to make such exbibits on special occa- 
sions, and certainly there can be no better op- 
portunity offered for educational purposes 
than at the Ohio state fair. We believe such 
an exhibit by the state weather bureau ought 
to be made a feature of every state fair. 

Such an exhibit should inelude all of the 
instruments and paraphernalia used by the 
state weather and crop service in securing 
data and general information whereon they 
base calculations for weather forecasts. It 
should express to the eye by means of pic- 
tures, charts and models, the extent and 
basis of the information upon which weather 
forecasts were made. A _ brief illustrated 
account of the exhibit and of the weather bu- 
reau’s methods, reports, etc, should be distri- 
buted free. Once a day a lecture on the sub- 
ject might be given by the observer in charge. 
With the object lessons afforded by the ex- 
hibit, such a talk would be very highly inter- 
esting. Give the farmers a chance to ask 
questions and to state what they want the 
weather bureau to do for them. 

In this and other ways such a novel exhibit 
would be one of the most striking, attractive, 
useful and popular features oi atirm. Every 
such scheme to improve this service ought to 
be taken advantage of. Farmers are ready 
and eager to co-operate with the weather 
bureau if they have the chance. They want 
the very best and most accurate forecasts, 
and in time to be of service. We look for- 
ward to the day when with more mails and 
free delivery and cheap telegraph and tele- 
phone service, every good farmer will be no- 
tified at6 pm or earlier of what the mor- 
row’s weather will be, with ‘‘indications’’ for 
several days ahead. That’s what we are 
working for and farmers are ready to help to 
that end. Let the government officials do 
their part by generously supporting the propos- 
ed exhibits. State fair managers ought to take 
up this proposition at once. 


Pure Fairs Demanded. 


R. BAKER, OHIO. 

The suggestions concerning fairs in AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, June 6, are timely, and 
should be carefully read by all fair managers. 
Fairs cannot be successful unless they educate 
the breeder and farmer,so that an improved and 
profitable animal of the different species may 
be secured, and improved crops both in quan- 
tity and quality. The farmer, to get the 
most out of a well managed fair, must make 
a thorough examination of improved imple- 
ments. This department is a great teacher, 
and much may be learned, not only to aid in 
the better cultivation, but also to ease the la- 
borious work which must be done to reapa 
successful crop. There should be no room for 
gamblers, and the immoral sideshows, with 
the ‘‘brazen’’ in her tights. These things 
should not be allowed to lure the young man 
away from the various departments where so 
much can be learned to make him a success- 
ful agriculturist and calculated to elevate him 
to a higher standard of refinement and use- 
fulness through life. 

Our Ohio state fair cannot be complained of. 
A Christian mother can feel at ease about her 
son on Ohio state fair grounds. Nothing bor- 
dering on immorality is allowed, and has 
never contaminated those beautiful grounds. 
Ohio’s state fair may truly be called a mod- 
cl. It cannot be otherwise with Secretary 
Miller, who is ever on the alert for improve- 
ments, and the veteran and industrious ‘‘de- 
tailer Assistant Secretary Fleming. The 
races are conducted in the most honorable 
way possible. It may seem to some that too 
much money is expended on the horse; but 
when one considers that the percentage on 
the purses in some cases nearly meet the de- 
mand, it does not seem so bad. 

If the county and independent fairs of this 
and other states could follow in the track of 
Ohio’s state fair, it would be well for the com- 
munity at large. Almost every county fair is 
debasing in its influence,—not only low sides 
shows, bnt the noisy men with the ball to throw 

at the object,enticing young boys to pay their 
dimes, and if successful in hitting the mark, a 
spurious cigar is the prize. What can be 
more foreign to an agricultural fair than to al- 
low boys 10 to 15 years of age to be initiated 


THE COMING FAIRS 


into the habits of this worse than useless 
smoking. The writer, with a friend, stood at 
a distance two or three years ago and saw 18 
to 20 young boys, many of them smoking. 
The question: Whois responsible for this? 
I answer, for the time being, the managers, 
and back of that the members’ of the society 
in placing those men on the board who will 
vote to allow these proceedings. Our legisla- 
ture should pass a law that state aid to fairs 
should not be drawn from the public treasury 
unless these sideshows and all fakirs were 
shut out of the grounds. 

Enceuragement should be given to young 
men and young women to prepare farm prod- 
ucts, and other articles for the exhibit. 
Many fairs, as now conducted, are but little 
benetit to young men. How few examine the 
different breeds of cattle and other live stock, 
and make inquiry of the owners wherein they 
excell and to what purpose they are adapted. 
Farm implements are seldom noticed by many 
young men. Farmers should make an effort 
to attend several fairs, always the state and 
their county. 


——— 

Are People Tired of Fairs or what is the 
matter? The same _ ery, lack of attend- 
ance, has gone up from other societies in 
different parts of the country. Either the 
fair business is being overdone, or else the 
people want something in its place which 
perhaps we have not yet discovered. What is 
it? The society which tinds this out, will, for 
atime at least, be successful. The fair is 
ceasing to be the object lesson it once was. 
Agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
farmers’ institutes, model and improved farms 
scattered over the country, with the many 
object lessons which they are continually 
teaching are apparently taking the place of 
the fairs. There was a_ time when the only 
ideas that a farmer gained of improved breeds 
of cattle, horses, sheep and swine were ob- 
tained at the cattle show; but that time seems 
to have passed away in this progressive age. 
The agricultural press has also had no small 
influence in bringing about some of the 
changes indicated. The agricultural fair to 
be successful now-a-days must either have a 
surplus in the treasury to meet deficiencies, 
or have state aid, or else go into the circus 
business and become a competitor with the 
dime museum.—[{J. D. W. French, Pres Bay 
State Society. 


It Is a Good Scheme to have some special 
feature for each day of the fair. Thus, 
the Maine state fair last year opened with 
children’s day, with games and matches of 
all kinds, followed by grange day w:th a pa- 
rade of carriages decorated by various granges. 
Next comes governor’s day with grand floral 
parade, and on the last day of the fair a coach 
parade with all sorts of new and old coaches 
in line drawn by thoroughbred or half-blood 
French coach horses. 


The Horse Question in Old Times.—Away 
back in 1857, the Massachusetts board 
of agriculture, after a hot discussion, grave- 
ly voted to ‘‘divest the exhibition of 
horses of all chacteristics of the horse 
race and its immoral tendencies, and 
that no trial of speed be allowed, ex- 
cept by one horse at a time, or a pair 
harnessed together, the rate of speed not to 
exceed a mile in four minutes, all horses 
driven faster to be ruled out in all prem- 
lumis. 


The Most Attractive Single Novelty that any 
large fair can obtain this year will be one of the 
new fangled horseless carriages. Nothing 
would attract more attention or create a great- 
er sensation at a fair. Moreover, farmers and 
people generally ought to have a chance to see 
and inspect this invention, which may _ be- 
come such a competitor to the horse raising 
industry. So far, the Duryea motor carriage 
company at Springfield. Mass, is the only 
American concern that has its vehicles on the 
market. 


Judging by Score Card, not only for live 
stock but for vegetables, is required in Mas- 
sachusetts at all fairs that received state aid. 
Scale of points for all these purposes have 
been adopted by the board of agriculture, 
which any one interested may obtain by send- 
ing 4c in stamps to Secretary Sessions, State 
House, Boston. All concerned in improving 
our fairs will be interested in these score 
ecards, also in the schedule of duties of in- 
spectors at fairs appointed by the state board. 


An Important Onion Field.—The town of 
Orient is the onion field of Suffolk Co, with 
about 35 acres in onions this year. Of this 
area, George W. Hallock & Son have half. 
The July condition is excellent with slight 
damage by smut and insects. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Chorea.—W. M. C. 
dog, which is partially 


quarters; when he walks 
he nearly 


from side to side and 


has a valuable shepherd 


in his hind 
sway 
down. 


paralyzed 
his hind legs 


falls 


This is a disease known as chorea and is ¢ om- 


mon in dogs. The 
solution of 
times a day, 


least six weeks, 


Strained Back.—O. S. 
its back strained by being cast; 
at times, after working a 
driven fast on the road. 
especially on one 
the hind leg well, which he favors most; 
affected, 
If the 


got 


parts, 
back 1s the part 
difficulty in rising. 
affected, 


dered 


best 
arsenic in 
after meals,and continue it for at 
or longer if needed. 


rub it well once 
compound soap liniment, 
nux vomica in a small bran mash oncr 


Fowler’s 
three 


fy nang is 
4-drop doses 


O. has a horse which 
goes lame 
while, more so if 
Seems weak in hind 
hind leg. Examine 
if the 
will have some 
back is the part 

with a little 
give 1 dr pow- 


he 


daily 
and 


a day, and continue it for two weeks. 
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Ceres, 


SANDA ENOS. 


In car of gold, by dragons drawn, 
She rolls from land to land, 
A wreatu of corn around her brow, 
ch within her hand. 





Godde ss of Agri ulture, she, 

Ay of Jupiter. 
a barren ball 
her. 


ry race 


would be 
If it were not for 


We cannot probe her power o’er 


The life within the seed: 


Her mysteries Eleusinian 
Are mysteries indeed; 
Though hinted in the verdant sprout, 


And in the yellow grain, 
are not given unto us 


In revelation plain. 


But this is manifest to all: 


She is the farmer’s friend: 
To | ie owes his harvest’s growth, 
Yo her its bounteous end. 
She knows each farm upon the globe, 
Or be it large or small, 
And visits it full frequently 
That ill may not befall. 
You've met hei ough you ne’er have seen 
Herself and dragon-span. 
The 1 h she carries renders them 
Ii le t in 
But itch you rn ’Tis conscious of 
ar pres 1c¢ I avow. 
a rned, in mystic manner, by 
] corn around her brow. 
Wi ra mig rustling runs 
| gh all its reverent ranks, 
The e is rolling through your farm. 
} wh and offer thanks 
eae 


Angeline’s 
‘*‘Bequeath.”’ 


By Annie Uamilton Donnell. 


IN’T IT GOOD? Take the 
north side of our well, an’ 
I guess you won’t beat it 
for coldness an’ relish any- 
wheres in this county. 
No, this ain’t the 
house—that is to say, not 
though it’s kind 
Jotham an’ I take 


p< 0T- 





exactly, 
of a blood relation to it. 
the town paupers to board. We’ve done it so 
constant now that it’s give us the name of 
bein’ the poorhouse, an’ it’s a real cross to 
me. Won’t you take another glass?’’ 

She was tall and plump and comfortable 
lool ing. Her calico sleeves, rolled high, re- 
vealed a distinct dividing line between the 
fairness of the upper arm and _ the tan- 


ned skin below. Evidently she had many a 


time dug the potatoes for her pot with her 
own stout hands. She nodded toward the 
shaay doorsteps. 


‘Set down,’’ she urged cordially. ‘‘ You look 
real tuckered out. Ain’t it bard work turning 
them cranks up hill an’ down a hot day like 
this?’’ 

The stranger laughed with easy good hu- 
mor. He looked up the long dusty road, peer- 
ing from under his hand. It stretched away 
blank and lonesome-looking, and he turned 
back toward the pleasant, vine-protected steps 
relieved. 

‘‘T will sit down and _ rest a bit,’’ he said. 
**The other fellows are notin sight. I tooka 
spurt on ahead and left them loafing under a 


tree. You don’t mind my resting my wheel 
here across your poppies? It won’t touch 
? ” 
em. 


**Bless you, no! ButI guess it’ll be a new 
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experience to the poppies. Bisickles are 
scarce around here, about as scarce as paupers 


are.’’ They sat down together, and Mrs Jo- 
tham took up her berry-pan again. The 
stranger, with his hands clasped around one 


knee, tilted back and forth gently. 
they, round 
‘*That’s a good sign.’’ 

‘‘Not for me an’ Jotham, it ain’t. 
they’re dreadful scarce this season. Since old 
Uncle Elnathan died an’ Mis’ Parkman got 
married, an’ Hester Ann fell heir to her un- 
cle’s place an’ live stock, we’ve run real low 
of paupers—only her, an’ she don’t know she’s 
a pauper.’’ 

Mrs Jotham’s berry-reddened finger pointed 
out a slender neat little old lady sitting in 
the front yard in a high-backed rocking-chair 
and knitting something white and soft. She 
held her stately little white-capped head high 
and there were indefinable tokens of gentle 
refinement about her everywhere—in her slen- 
der fingers, her laces at throat and wrists and 
the poise of her little shapely head. She nod- 
ded drowsily over her knitting. 

** She don’t know it, ’’Mrs Jotham said with 
a little laugh that had an echo ot good-heart- 
ed compassion init. The implied tenderness 
of the laugh, and the odd contrast of it with 
the bluff, unsentimental general aspect of Mrs 
Jotham, made the stranger on the lower step 
glance up surprised. 

**She doesn’t know it?’’ 

‘*‘No. Bless you, she ain’t so much as a 
suspicion. You see, she’s only been here a 
short spell,since the other paupers went away 
—all except Uncle Elnathan, an’ she thought 
he was a hand to help Jotham do the chores. 
Jotham an’ me’s kind of hired hands too, only 
aremove ortwo higher up than poor Uncle 
Elnathan, she thinks.’’ 

The stranger drew in his breath in a sub- 
dued whistle. He shifted his position a little 
better view of the little old 
woman through the whitewashed pickets of 
the front-yard fence. She had let the knitting 


‘*Scarce, are here?’’ he said. 


Yes, 


he queried. 


to geta rentie- 


slip out of her fingers, and her head lay over 
on one shoulder. 
‘**Tell me the rest of it,’’ the stranger said. 


Mrs Jotham dropped the last into her 
yellow nappy and got up clumsily. 

‘*You wait till I get these 
down sullar,’’ she said. ‘‘ Mis’ Angeline’s real 
particular to have me set ’em down 
cool an’ in the dark.’ 

‘“Mis’ Angeline?’”’ 

‘*Her.’?’ Mrs Jotham nodded across the 
fence pickets. ‘‘Mis’ Angeline Fairbrothers. 
She was a Peterson from over Bickford way. 
Married Simeon Fairbrothers’ oldest son. 
She’s dreadful particular with me 
—this is one of her particular days.’’ 

Mrs Jotham sighed. The sigh echoed back 
from her retreating form as she took the ber- 
ries into the house. Presently she came back. 
She had a bowl of salt and a little wire 
strainer. 

‘‘She wants I should always sift the saft,’’ 
she said explanatorily. ‘‘She won’t eat a mite 
of salt that ain’t sifted. It takes quite a good 
deal of time to sift it.’’ 


berry 
berries set away 


in the 


some days 


‘*‘A pauper? Did you say she was a pau- 
per?’’ 
‘‘Bless you, yes! She ain’t got a red cent 


in the world, but she don’t know it.’’ 

‘*Do you always sift salt for your paupers?’’ 
The stranger’s hands unclasped and his leg 
fell limply. He looked up at Mrs Jotham in 
unfeigned amazement. 

‘*Bless you, no! But I humor her. Jotham 
sort of seolds me for it, but his scoldin’s ain’t 
only skin-deep. He humors her, too. He 
stan’s a dreadful lot of orderin’ an’ geein’ 
round to humor her, an’ Jotham’s a real inde- 
pendent man, too. He’s dreadful proud of 
ownin’ this place an’ keepin’ it up so nice 
an’ neat. Mis’ Angeline tries him a good 
deal. Her notions of farmin’ don’t just 
match Jotham’s, an’ she makes it real kind of 
embarrassin’ sometimes. 

‘**Generally Jotham can 
without lettin’ Mis’ Angeline know about 
everything. gut I’ve known Jotham to 
swaller some dreadful big farmin’ pills for 
Mis’ Angeline. He planted the medder-patch 
to corn this year, when he was all planned to 
sow it to oats an’ lay it down next season, 
jest to humor her. An’ he fenced in the new 


get along all right 
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pasture with rails when he wanted to make a 
barb-wire fence. He done that to humor Mis’ 
Angeline. Jotham’s bark’s a good deal worse 
’n his bite.’’ Mrs Jotham plunged the sifter 
into the bowl and held it over the blue-edged 
platter on her knee. The. stranger watched 
the fine snow gather in a little drift under the 
sifter. He waited impatiently for the rest of 
the Story. 

‘*‘She was brought here to board—the town 
brought her—an’ it pretty near broke her 
heart. She’s real proud-feelin’. She thought 
’twould kill her to go to the poor-house,an’ it 
almost did. She took on so an’ grieved so it 
sent her into a fever an’ she most died of it. 
When she come out at last she warn’t just 
herself.’’ 

Mrs Jotham laid down the wire strainer to 
touch her own forehead with explanatory sig- 
nificance. The stranger bowed silently his 
recognition of the explanation. 

‘She come to thinkin’ she owned this place, 
every stick an’ stone on it, an’ me an’ Jo- 
tham was runnin’ it for her—hired out to her, 
you know. She’s thought so ever since. We 
ain’t had the heart to undeceive her, poor 
soul! We’d ruther stan’ a little orderin’ an’ 
geein’. She’s real happy an’ contented, an’ 
she don’t mean to be too particular with us. 
It’s only special particular days she has—to- 
day’s one—when it’s kind of embarrassin’ for 
me an’ for Jotham.’’ 

The bees buzzed round the salt bowl in 
evident anticipation of finding it sugar. The 
stranger watched a growing dust-cloud down 
the road materialize into a farm wagon, clat- 
tering past. He turned back to Mrs Jotham 
in undisguised relief. 

‘*Tell ine the rest of it,’’ he said again. 

Up across the field toward the house Jo- 
tham was walking wearily. He came and sat 
down on the lower step, too, nodding socia- 
bly to the stranger. Mrs Jotham glanced up 
from her sifting. 

‘Tuckered out, Jotham?’’ she said. 

‘*Yes, I be; all-creation tuckered!’’ 

‘*You got the dreen laid yet?’’ 

Jotham shook his head dejectedly. 

He followed his wife’s glance across the 
fence to Mis’ Angeline, involuntarily. She 
was still dozing, and a beam of sunlight had 
crept through the syringa leaves ane played 
over her cheek. It cast little quivering 
shadows of the leaves. Jotham looked back, 
up at his wife, and their eyes met. 

‘*Well, that dreen’s a good thing, Hannah,’’ 
he said reflectively. ‘‘It’s a good thing. Mis’ 
Angeline done us a good turn that time, or- 
derin.’’ 

Another dust-cloud rose at the road’s van- 
ishing point, and the stranger eyed it with 
increasiug suspicion. It took on greater pro- 
portions and shot suddenly into a reality of 
two imen pedaling smoothly along on their 
wheels. The stranger got up. 

‘‘I’m much obliged,’’ he said. 

a good deal interested in your boarder over 
there. Is there any more to the story?’’ 

‘*‘There ain’t any more to it,’’ Mrs Jotham 
said simply. With a few more polite words 
the stranger mounted his machine and went to 
meet his frieuds. He lifted his straw hat to 
Mis’ Angeline as he passed by her, though she 
did not look up to notice the salute. 

‘*Now warn’t that nice in him, Jotham,’’ 
Mrs Jotham murmured appreciatively. 
‘‘takin’ all that pains to please her? Some 
folks has plenty of the juice of human kind- 
ness in ’em, an’ some is all dried up. That 
young maa’s one of the juicy kind.’’ 

They watched the bicycles glide away out 
of sight, and then Mrs Jotham went in to get 
Mis’ Angeline’s tea. It was two summers 
afterward that the same stranger asked for a 
drink of water again at Mrs Jotham’s door. 
He had noticed that there was no little, prim 
old lady sitting beside the syringas in the 
front yard. The whcle story came back to 
him at sight of the house, and he was won- 
dering where she was. 

‘Is Mis’ Angeline sick 
minute the door opened and Mrs Jotham 
stood init. She looked at him in blank sur- 
prise. Then her eyes caught the sun’s glint 
on his wheel, and she remembered. 

‘“*O, it’s you!’’ she said, relieved. ‘‘You 
ain’t forgot the water out o’ the north side of 





‘I’ve been 


oo? 


he inquired, the 
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our well, have you? It ain't the kind of wa- 
ter to forget! I tell Jotham—’’ 

**Is Mis’ Angeline sick?’ the 
sisted, interrupting her gently. 

**Mis’ Angeline’s dead:’’ Mrs Jotham‘s 
rugged face suddenly softened. Its lines 
melted imperceptibly and the network of 
laughing wrinkles round her eyes melted, 
too. 

‘*Mis’ Angeline’s dead,’’ she repeated, 
etly. ‘**Won’t you set down?" 

**Tell me the rest of it,’’ the stranger 
dropping at her feet, on the lower step. 

“She’s dead, that’s about all there is. She 
kep’ a failin’ mght along last fali an’ winter, 
an’ cme March, there warn’t nothin’ left of 
her scarcely but her shadder. She died the 
thirteenth.’’ 

Mrs Jotham 


Stranger per- 


qui- 


said, 


looked over the stranger’s 
head, away into the field where two or three 
new pauper recruits were helping Jotham 
stack up hay. She did not speak for a while; 
then she said: 

‘*At a quarter to five in the morniu’. She 
went real easy an’ happy. Along about the 
middle or last of Feb’uary she was dreadful 
upset over makin her will.’’ 

**Her will?”’ 

*‘Yes, it seemed to upset hera sight. She 
didn’t breathe real easy till twas all over 
with. She kep’ at Jotham till he hitched up 
an’ fetched over Lawyer Higginbotham from 
Forks Village, an’ he fixed it up for her, jest 
to suit. He put in all the ‘whereases’ an’ 
‘aforesaids,’ too. Mis’ Angeline was dreadful 
pleased. You see, Lawyer Higginbotham un- 
derstood how ’twas.’’ Mrs Jotham touched her 
forehead in unconscious explanation of how 
it was with Mis’ Angeline. 

‘‘After the will was made she failed up 
fast, an’ breathed her last the thirteenth of 
March, at a quarter to five.’’ 

During the pause 
insistently among the syringas, and the voices 
of Jotham and the paupers drifted over to 
them softened and mellow. The stranger un- 
tilted his machine from its resting place 
against the house and leaning on its 
saddle. 

‘It must be a relief to you,’’ he said, ‘*not 
being ordered round in your own house.”’ 

Mrs Jothain’s plump figure straightened and 
she spoke with unconscious dignity 

-e Mis’ Angeline a sight, Jotham 
‘“*T guess she liked 
We humored 


stood 


,e@ miss 
an’ me,’’ she answered. 
us; we laid out to use her well. 
her some.”’ 

A mist of sunshine, drifting through the 
mesh of thick-laced leaves everhead, alighted 
gently on Mrs Jotham’s tight, faded hair. 
Somehow it did not look out of place to the 
stranger, crowning,though it did, her sallow, 
unbeautiful face, and contrasting with it 
oddly. 

**Mis’ Angeline left a bequeath,’’ 
on soberly. ‘‘She left Jotham an’ 
place—the farm an’ live-stock an’ all. 
made Jotham her administer.’’ 
Se 


Questions Concerning S*ver. 


she went 
me the 
She 


1. Doowners of silver mines smelt their 
own silver as it is mined, then get the govern- 
ment to coin it, or does the government buy it? 

2. Does the government keep 124c out of 
each dollar coined, and if so what is done 
with it? 

3. How many grains in the present dollar? 

4. What is silver bullion?—[C. W. B. Ca- 
ble, O. 

1. Since the repeal of the Sherman silver 
law the government has not been buying sil- 
ver. When it did buy, the sellers were main- 
ly the smelting concerns, which in turn 
bought the ore of the mining companies. 2. 
Under the Sherman law the government paid 
the market price for silver, which latterly 
was not nearly its par value when coined. Un- 
der free coinage the government would receive 
the quantity of silver required to make a dollar 
and would make a dollar out of it for the par- 
ty that brings the silver to the mint, charging 
a small sum for alloy but nothing for the 
work of coining. Under the Sherman law 
therefore the government, as silver fell in 
price, made a dollar finally out of 60c worth 
of silver, or thereabout, having the remaining 
40c worth left in its vaults as seigniorage or 
profit. Efforts were made to have a law pass- 


ensuing the bees buzzed 
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ed for the coining of this seigniorage into 
currency, but in vain. This seigniorage or bal- 
ance still lies idle in the treasury vaults, and 
until a lawis passed disposing of it, it can 
scarcely be considered as protit. 2. Just what 
you mean by ‘keeping 124c’’we do not know. 
Under free coinage the government would re- 
turn a dollar for the number of grains of silver 
constituting it, which is 371}. At the present 
price of silver, the owner of the silver would 
make nearly half a dollar of profit on each 371} 
grains thus sold. 3. Already answered. 4. 
The word bullion is used to describe metal 
which has been smelted but not coined, as 


ingots or bars 
——— EE 


An Artistic Summer House. 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
artistic summer house, capable of easy con- 
struction where 

rough stones are 

at hand. It is 

round with a 

round’ dishing 

roof. The exca- 

ration for the 

foundation is 

3 **struck’’ witha 

“ _line attached to 

‘2. -. a center stake. 

+. In the same way 

the stone work 


is kept in circular form as it rises. Such a 
summer house should be located, if possible, 
upon somewhat rough ground, or in the 
midst of surroundings of some degree of wild- 
ness, that proper harmony may be preserved. 
Let vines be trained over the rockwork, and 
up over the roof, clustering about the arches 
of the doorway and windows. The result will 
be eminently satisfactory. 
ee en 


Finding Something in the Papers. 
Cc. A. PARKER. 

Coming home to-day, I found a member of 
the family surrounded by a quantity of house- 
hold papers, and turning the leaves of the one 
in her lap with an air of careful scrutiny. 
‘*I’m trying to find something,’’ she remark- 
ed cheerfully. 

You know how it is. 
bit of information that strikes you as very 
sensible, and containing the possibilities of 
future usefulness; something relating to flow- 
er culture, perhaps. Yes, you must remember 
that, or rather remember where it is to be 
found. No danger of forgetting, however. 
O, no. You call the attention of one 
else tothe item. She also thinks it worth 
considering, and suggests that you take meas- 
ures to enable you to find it easily when want- 
ed. But that is unnecessary. You can’t for- 
get where itis. Impossible. 

Time passes—days, weeks. Then suddenly 
you want that article. Well, you know just 
where to find it. It was in the Moontlower— 
you can lay your hand right on it. Still, you 
are not quite certain which number it was in. 
So you search carefully through all the Moon- 
flowers for the lest three or four months, but 
the desired item fails to appear. Very 
strange! You now turn reluctantly to anoth- 
er floral paper, and look through all the late 
numbers, only to meet with like success. 
Now there come regularly to the house 15 or 
20 periodicals, it may be,—dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies. It is something to know 
where the object of one’s search is not to be 
found, and of course a purely scientific or lit- 
erary journal could not be suspected of har- 
boring a dissertation on the culture of callas. 
But all the household magazines have their 
floral departments nowadays, and the relig- 
ious and news papers often give room to bits 
of horticultural lore. 

Seeing what lies before you, uniess you can 
fortunately avert it, you carelessly inquire of 
someone else if she happens to remember 
what paper that article on calla culture was 
in. She smiles rather exasperatingly and re- 
plies that she believes it was in the Parlorand 
-antry Magazine. Yes, she is sure of it. She 
can almost see it now. Right hand page, 
middle column. You reply that it doesn’t 
seem to you that it was in Parlor and Pantry 
at all, but you gather together the late num- 


You come across a 


some 


bers and continue your search, and when you 
announce that it is not to be found, this 
**some one else’’ calmly observes, ‘‘I knew 
you would forget where it was; you ought to 
have made a note of it.’” And as you begin an 
attack on Happy Homes, she adds, *‘* Well, 
I’m positive it isn’t in that paper, anyway.”’ 

Finally, aftera long and fruitless search 
through several periodicals, you glance weari- 
ly again through the pages of Trailing Arbu- 
tus, and behold, there is that wretched item 
staring you directly in the face and seeming 
to say, ‘‘Were you looking for me?’’ Its gen- 
eral appearance is not what you had in mind; 
the type is smaller, the heading not just what 
you thought. But there it is. 

‘*Well,’’ you say, as you give a sigh of re- 
lief, ‘‘I won’t have such a time again. Ishall 
have a book, and whenever I come across any- 
thing I want to remember just ‘make a note 
on,’ title, magazine, date, page and all.’’ But 
you don’t, and by and by you ‘‘find some- 
thing’’ again, and thus with slight variations, 
does history repeat itself. Queer, isn’t it! 


Private Enterprise vs Government Control. 


J. O. BISBEE. 


An item in your paper says: Prof F. thinks 
with government ownership, passengers could 
be carried from Boston to New York or 
Chicago for 50c. No doubt, with balances as- 
sessed on the tax-payers as such business al- 
Ways is under state or municipal manage- 
ment. Ican name cities in which private 
corporation have always made lower rates for 
water than the municipal waterworks which 
never returned a dollar on the millions in- 
vested, or contributed a dime of taxes to the 
public treasury. Corpare with the 
magnificent railroad systems, and you have 
about the size of it. In the railroad system 
of the country we have the greatest achieve- 
ment of art, the results of individual and 
corporate energy, courage and enterprise. In 
all that makes up a triumphant success, no 
government works are for a moment to be 
compared with them. In the works are solved 
a problem government never attempted—divi- 
dends for the dollars invested, taxes and reve- 
nue for the state. We are accustomed to regard 
the mail business of government as the one 
thing it does successfully, though the deficit 
has steadily increased, till itis now ten mil- 
lion dollars. But the credit due to state man- 
agement is small. It is the skill and energy 
that have built and equipped these great thor- 
oughfares, that have made it possible to suc- 
ceed. The principal thing government does 
with its employees is the distribution in cities. 
Out of this comes the ‘‘adverse balance.”’ 
Without a dollar of collect or risk on these 
budgets, the cost of putting them out would 
run any grocery or market in the 
city. 


these 


business 


An Old-Fashioned Kindergarten. — Kindergar- 


tens are quite the thing nowadays and _ they 
meet a long-felt need, but all who would can- 
not avail themselves of them. I think many 
mothers could institute a sort of] kindergarten 
at home, but I fearthey think it takes too 
much of their time. Where are the little girls 
who made patchwork nowadays? Forty years 
ago every little girl had her task of patchwork 
to do each day. How well I remember my de- 
light at gifts of pretty calico pieces for my 
quilt. Is the fault with the mothers because 
it is too much work to cut and baste it for 
them? I fear it may be true. Think well, ye 
mothers, itis only an old-fashionea kinder- 
garten.—{ Wild Cassie. 


The Tremendous Strain upon the systems of 
the students engaged in the recent regatta on 
the Hudson river between Harvard and Cor- 
nell, can be imagined from the fact that Capt 
Bullard of the Harvards lost 8 lbs weight dur- 
ing those terrific 20 minutes. The entire Har- 
vard crew of nine Harvard men lost about 40 
Ibs. The victorious Cornell men came out of 
the race comparatively fresh. 

Kentucky has a compulsory education law 
leading all the southern states. 


Attention is the stuff that memory is made 
of, and memory 1s accumulated genius.— 
{James Russell Lowell. 
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THE COUNTRY HOME OF A ‘ 


‘TRANSPLANTED’ 





’ 


CITY BOY. 








THE BUSY WORLD. 


Transplanting to Country Homes, 





RS JOHN C. COONLEY, the 
president of the Chicago 
woman’s club, co-operating 
heartily in what she styles 
‘‘the most admirable work’’ 
of the Bureau of Labor and 
fransportation, sent a 
month or two ago to its ofti- 

ces in Chicago a girl of 16 for whom physi- 

cians had no hope unless she could be trans- 














planted to some country home. The girl 
had inflammation of the lungs, fast run- 
ning into consumption. A reader of this 
paper had extended the hospitality of her 


farm home in Illinois to some city girl who 
would be companionable as well as helpful. 
To her this girl was offered and sent, and the 
outcome is most satisfactory to both parties. 
The lady writes, ‘‘Sadie gets along nicely and 
looks ever so much better.’’ 

Another of our readers, living in South 
Dakota, had recently lost his wife and the 
mother of his four little children, the young- 
est a tiny nursing bahe. He sent in for some 
one to take the lamented mother’s place. His 
letter was shown to a widow and mother ofa 
five-years-old girl, and she went, and is to- 
day the ministering angel in that home. 

One of Chicago’s boys, homeless and friend- 
less, bereft of parental care, was sent to Min- 
nesota, where he’s blossomng out into—a 
farmer? No, but an artist. The farmer rec- 
ognizes a genius in him, as he, without an 
effort and without training, draws excellent 
pen sketches. He will have every opportuni- 
ty to develop his talent. 

A lonely childless home among the lakelets 
of northern Minnesota, where this paper also 
makes its weekly welcome visits, asked fora 
boy musically inclined. A homeless lad 
went there longing for instruction which 
would make him master, as was his father, of 
eightinstruments. His simple story and love- 
sick heart at once made him welcome. and the 
name of his foster parents has been given 
him. <A young mother with her infant went, 
With some misgivings, to a far-away home in 
North Dakota, but having been there some 
months she writes that she could have sought 
the world over and would not have founda 
home better to her liking. ‘‘The family is 
large, but the more the merrier,’’ she says. 

An epileptic, a boy of 16, sought a country 
home as his last hope of recovery. <A kindly 
widow whose own boy is 16 took the city lad, 
and finds in him excellent companionship 
and help for her boy. When the day’s work 


is done they relieve the monotony of farm life 
by playing ball, or going boating and fishing. 
The lady writes very gratefully, ‘‘It is but 
one of the many good things that have come 


to me through the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ;”’ 
adding, ‘*such work is worthy of Chicago.’’ 
Gen Booth of London proposes to lift that 
city’s ‘‘submerged tenth’’ by a vast and cost- 
ly scheme of colonization. Chicago’s bureau 


for transplanting from the city to country 
homes is quietly at work along these very 


lines, and has taken hundreds, and among 
them some belonging to the [Salvation Army, 


and has drawn them from the slough of de- 
spair and set them on the firm rock of self- 
support. Some ‘‘fit to a dot,’’ others prove 


‘*first-class farm hands,’’ and again otbers are 
“men of superior culture and judgment,’’ 
according to the reports of farmers. Only a 
small percenage prove disappointing. 

The accompanying picture represents one 
of the hospitable farm homes which welcome 
the stranger. It is typical, and when shown 
to the city boys they with one accord count 
the colts, and roam in imagination through 
the woods with its ‘250 maple trees all tap- 
ped and running.’’ An Israelite in whom there 
was no guile, a lad of 18 summers, came 
into the office of the bureau homeless and 
despairing. He was offering to pawn his 
watch for transportation in order to get to 
some farm home, where he proposed to dem- 
onstrate his value by working a month on 
trial, confident he could give satisfaction. 
Before that evening’s dusk he was in a Wis- 
consin home, watch and all. 

During April several such boys came to the 
bureau. One was sent by the Young Men’s 
Christian association. He had come from a 
far-away Alpine home. He would recount in 
a most interesting manner his sleeping 
around camp-fires by the wayside, but he was 
sick. at heart and was resolved to put an end 
to all this roaming,und settle down to steady, 
honest toil in some hospitable farm home, it 
mattered not whether hundreds of miles east 
or west. He was sent to New York state, 
near Syracuse, and promptly writes thanking 
the bureau for sending him ‘‘to this home.”’ 
And his hostess writes, thanking the bureau 
likewise for sending her such a boy,‘‘a comical 
genius, quick-witted and up and ready for 
anything. We like him, but he will have to 
be carefully managed or he will go off likea 
percussion cap. I never saw a boy (and I 
have taught school for thirty years) who, 
though so young, sixteen, has been in four 
grand divisions of the globe and visited so 
many different cities and countries, and can 
tellso much about what he has seen and 
heard. I dressed him up in an old suit of 
Fred’s and he looked like a major-general.’’ 

This admirable work is in charge of the 
secretary of the Bureau of Labor and Trans- 
portation, Mr John Fisher, Room 719, 169 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Save the Rivers.—Dr Hopkins of the agricul- 
tural experiment station at Morgantown, W 
Va, who has given the subject much study, 
says there is great danger of the early de- 
struction of the Ohio as a navigable highway, 
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and along with it the Potomac, 
Tennessee rivers. 
resenting 2000 miles in the aggregate, it is 
necessary to save the forests in a small part 
of Pennsyivania and Maryland, and a con- 
siderable part of West Virginia and Virginia. 
From the estimates given by Dr Hopkins it 
appears that an area of about 1,000,000 acres 
should be reserved if we hope to save to pos- 
terity these immensely valuable highways of 
commerce. 


Worse Than War.—There are some things 
worse than war—a dishonorable peace—a pros- 
titution of all that is good and honest in a 
people. I would willingly put myself at the 
head of a body of cavalry to storm the ‘‘un- 
speakable Turk.’’—[P. 8. Moxom, D D. 


The Goddess of Liberty, orin other words 
the woman whose profile is shown on the 
United States silver dollar, was marned not 
long ago in Philadelphia. She was a school 
teacher, Miss Anna W. Williams, and _ she 
was induced to pose fer the people of the 
mint, so perfect was her profile. 


James and 
To save these rivers, rep- 











Buying Up Cats.—Joshua L. Drumgoole, 
owner of a wheat ranch in Oregon, went to 
Philadelphia recently and got about 200 cats, 
which he took home to fight the gophers, which 
destroy his crops. 





Evangelist Moody denounces Sunday bicy- 
cling with characteristic vigor. 








BREATH BROUGHT BACK. 


Case of Weakened Heart- 
Action. 


A Curious 


A West Virginian Who Could Not Move With- 
out Exhaustion, Within Two Weeks Runs 
Half-a-Mile Without Effort. 


WHITEFIELD, W Va,—(Special)—The good 
eo people of our town 

are about to form an 
anti-tobacco-using 
club. The direct rea- 
son for this agitation 
is the remarkable cure 
of Col D. R. Banks, 
who for a long time 
enjoyed the palm as 
the greatest stogie 
smoker in West. Vir- 
° The Colonel said 

to-night: ‘*‘ Yes, I smoked over twenty years, 
and over two hundred stogies a week. Al- 
ways smoked five at atime. I was always anu 
active man and thoughtI was thoroughly 
sound, but one day I had to make a run to 





catch a train, and in less than a hundred 
yards I fell over, apparently lifeless. My 
heart had stopped beating. 

‘**Tobacco-heart,’ said the doctor who 


brought me back to life. Another attack was 
likely to be fatal, for most cases of death 
from ‘heart-failure’ are really cases of tobac- 
co-heart. That set me figuring on a cure. 

‘““Well, Tam cured. Took two boxes of No- 
To-Bac and it cured me Can run half-a-mile 
now Without a long breath, or any oppression. 
I tell you, it’s great stuff.’’ And the Colonel 
dug his knuckles ino the reporter’s ribs and 
chuckled. ‘*There are no flies on No-To-Bac. 
When you get old and worn-out, and think you 
are no good, just usé it now and then. It 
will waken forgotten sensations, and you can’t 
sit still for feeling good.’’ 

‘The Colonel’s experience is that which hun- 
dreds of thousands of former tobacco users 
have enjoyed. No-To-Bac quickly, naturally 
and permanently stops tobacco-using, makes 
weak men strong, and brings back vitality 
and vigor. Your own druggist sells it under 
absolute guarantee to cure or money refunded. 
Read the famous book, ‘‘Don’t Tobacco Spit 
and Smoke your Life Away,’’ mailed free, 
with written guarantee and sample for the 
asking. Address The Sterling Remedy Co, 
Chicago, or New York. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. we 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 
. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
















$5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
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8.8.Ware Co. 
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ox 6308, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Seasons. 
ARVILLA RYMAN, 12 Years Old. 


When the spring-time comes again, 
In the tield you see the men 
Plowing sod or planting corn, 
Glad to hear the dinner horn. 


Then the summer comes with heat; 
If the binder’s made complete, 

It will bind up all the sheaves 
While the farmer rides with ease. 


Autumn comes with ripening corn. 
Hurry! See the coming stom! 
See the nuts here on the ground, 
And the boys cannot be found. 


O, the winter is so cold; 

Hear the farmer fret and scold 
Of the corn out in the shock, 
And no corn to feed the stock. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 

The fourth boy, in telling about his vaca- 
tion, said: ‘‘I concluded to devote my time to 
catching insects, and the first one [ found was 
(a heavy mallet), and the same dayI gota 
splendid specimen of (an instrument used by 
a carpenter) in the orchard. I also got a good 
specimen of (herbage and a chute). A few 
days later I found a (that which binds 
and flight) and a very pretty (an animal, 
to roam and a post), and toward night 
I ran across a (to consume and the 
thread of ascrew), and just after dark I 
saw a (splendor and to move swiftly), 
which I secured after a long chase. It was 
over a week before I secured my eighth speci- 
men, Which was a (to encumber and overdue), 
but 10 minutes Jater I got a fine (a jump and 
limited) and a (to snatch, myself and a kind of 
spear). This made my 10 specimens, and with 
these nicely mounted I felt sure I could fur- 
nish my share of the entertainment. 

I 

Parrots are put to a practical use in Ger- 
many. They have been introduced into the 
railway stations and trained to call out the 
name while the train stands there, and thus 
save people the trouble of making inquiries. 


EE 
The Children’s Table. 

A New Schoolhouse.— Iam 9 years old. I 
have two dogs. Their names are Tip and 
Shep. They both can situp and beg. I go 
to school. It is a mile and a half away. We 
are going to have a new schoolhouse this 
summer. I enjoy reading the letters in the 
Children’s Table. I think they are nice, so I 
thought I would write a letter to the paper 
too. I have a cat striped like a tiger. His 
name is George Washington. My birthday 
comes the Sth of Novem ber.—{ Nellie Mildred 
Anderson. 


Really Surprised.—I am really surprised 
when I think Low interesting our Table has 
grown lately. Now, if 

each do our part, we 

shall be all right. Prai- 

rie Girl, don’t you think 

that as we are sneh a 

small part of the hat- 

wearers of the world, it 

doesn’t make much dif- 

ference whether or not 

we wear feathers in our 

hats ? Still, Il agree with 

you that there is no need 

of doing so, and that it 

is cruel to kill the birds. 

Now, as Mignonette— 

and others, I dare say— 

doesn’t think quite as you do, instead of hay- 
ing a society, as you suggest, suppose we have 
a Tablers’ club? What do you al! think of 
thisidea? I think that even if you like flow- 
ers ever so much, Daisy, there is another 
reader that is just as fond of thei as you are. 
I have lots of tlower gardens this summer and 
I take care of them myself. Will some one 


tell me what a grange is 7—| Violet. 


Those Two Owls.—I am very fond of music 
and books. I have read Dickens’s works, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Daylight and Darkness, The 
tovyal Path of Life, and Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Girls of _the Children’s Table, have you ever 
thought that Screech Owl and Hoot Owl 
might be friends and live close together? I 
have and would like Screech Owl’s address, 
not because I want to unravel the wystery 
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AT WHICH TOUCAN PLAY 


—[From Brooklyn Life. 








about the owls, but should just like her ad- 
dress. I am 15 years old and live on the 
prairies of western Kansas. I always read 
the children’s letters and take a great interest 
in them. I see our paper goes quite a way, 
and on long journeys too.—|B. M. Robson, 
30x 20, McDonald, Kan. 


Letters have been received from Warren G. 
Strauss, Jesse Farnsworth, Edith Mills, Mary 
sell Ruth, Pearl Merritt, Edith Harbage, 
Bessie M. Codding, Wild Rose, Parrot, Gay 
Hall, E. C. Farnsworth, O. Farnsworth, 
Anna Dunkin, Laura Bamford, Mabel Van 
Vieck, Fanchon Flanders, Bertha H. Good- 
rich, Myrtle Day, Bobolink, Blue Jay, Prai- 
rie Owl, Pearl Shearer, Ferdie C. Brofee, M. 
L. Peters, Chipmunk, Jay Bird, Oliver D. 
Switzer, Maude Greely, Genevieve Beatty, 
Clifton R. Smith. Glennie N. Chase, Mabel 
Foster, Helen Guernsey, Ragged Robin of 
Clyde, Rose Richer, Praivie Owl, Wild Rose, 
Mabel Enos, Ellen A. Staples, Hattie Hicks. 


Littie Grandmamma.—I want to thank Hoot 

Owl for reserving the rocking chair for ‘‘ grand- 

ma,’’ whose poor 

old bones are not 

so supple as they 

once were, and 

the rocking chair 

is a comfortable 

article to have, 

and it is espe- 

ciaily pleasing 

when it is near 

the table around 

which are so 

many of her 

“orandchil- 

dren.” Now 

that she is in it 

who is to sit on 

the stool at her 

feet and listen to her stories about ‘‘When I 

was voung we did so and so?’’ Her eyes are 

not the best in the world, but when this paper 

comes, the first thing she does is to wipe her 

spectacles, in order that she may read the 

Children’s Table, for she enjoys it so much, 

and is very much disappointed when, some- 
times, there isn’t auy.—)| Fannie Jobe. 

A Generous Offer.—Chatterbox says, ‘‘Let’s 
try and have as good and interesting Table as 
the big folks.’’ I second the motion. I have 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Prince of the 
House of David, and Oliver Twist. How many 
of you piece quilts? lam piecing one or try- 
ing to. Itis the double-nine patch. If Mira 
E. Knight of Massachusetts will send me her 
full address, I will send her quite a number 
of stamps. I have 309, which I have been 
quite a while in collecting, and if she wishes 
them she may have them. I don’t care any- 
thing for them any more.—[{Eunice Dwight, 
Gridley, Kan. 

Lumberman and Hunter.—I grubbed half an 
acre of old, rotten fir stumpsin one week. We 
are sawing up the old logs for firewood and 
ditch wood, which split very easily. As soon 
as they are dry we are going toclean the place 
up. In April iny brother and I went on a coon 
hunt and killed two of them. We shot one 
and Rover killed the other. I can plow with 
three horses and harrow.—({Carl William 
Damm. 


Napoleon and Josephine.—I am a New Eng- 
land girl, 14 vears old, 5 ft 4in tail,with light 
brown hair and blue eyes. I have two little 


Bantam chickens. The rooster’s name is Na- 
poleon and the ben’s name is Josephine. My 
brother has a number of little chicks which 
were hatched in an incubator, also some little 


ducks, which are very cunning. I agree with 
Prairie Girl as to forming a society for the 
prevention of the killing of birds. I admire 
Hoot Owl and his bright letters. I like to 
read very much and have a great many books. 
[ have read almost all of Miss Alcott’s books, 
also Mrs Burnett’s, and like them. I am vis- 
iting in North Carolina and admire the scen- 
ery very much. I have been over Mr George 
Vanderbilt’s large estate, Biltmore,and think 
it very beautiful.—|Tom Boy. 

What a Tall Fellow !—I am 17 years old and 
over 6 ft tall. Now, boys and girls, write, one 
and all, and get acquainted with one another. 
IT agree withViolet of New England in regard to 
discussing some subject that will be worthy of 
mention. How many of the farmers’ boys and 
girls ride a bicycle? I suppose you would all 
like one, but not any more than I would. Will 
Violet send her address to this paper, as I 
should like to correspoud with her ?—[{ Farmer 

SOY. 


The Fish He Catches.—I like to go fishing to 
the river. There are few very nice fish in the 
Arkansas. I have caught some catfish, some 
sunfish, some chub fish and some carp fish. 
Although I hardly ever get time to go fishing, 
I think I shouli like to live near the Atlantic 
coast. Ihave to cultivate corn. My father 
and I have out about 100 acres. There is lots 
of wheat around here and harvest will be here 
soon. There are three springs on the farm I 
live on and agood-sized pond, and I can have 
a good time in the winter, skating. I expect 
to have a nice time on the Fourth of July. I 
am fond of reading. [I have tinished reading 
a good book. I read Hoot Owl every week 
and think it interesting. I think our column 
is getting as interesting asthe old folks’. I 
wish Eli S. Willey would write to me. I will 
try and answer any boy’s or girl’s letter who 
will write to me.—{ John T. Haney. 


Impudent, Says Ethel.—I agree with the 
rest of you that we should write as often as 
we can, but I don’t think 
Northern Rebel should be 
so impudent as to -say that 
only those from 13 to 17 
should write. I am 11. I 
would say to Eli S. Willey 
not to be too rough to his 
sister. I have one mile to 
walk to school and I have 
to take my lunch. I have 
two brothers. The oldest 
is about three years old. 
It takes all my time to 
look after them.---[ Ethel. 


Life on the Foothills.—My brother Jimmie 
and I are having a good time since school is 
out. We have to work and look after the cat- 
tle. We have three milk cows, three heifers, 
$2 chickens and a pig. We have lots of rain 
here, and in the mountains there is snov- 
nine feet deep. The rain is making fine crops 
of grain and also tine feed for stock. We 
live in the foothills of the Coast Range moun- 
tains in California.—[L. M. Silver. 

Rose’s Reading.—I am very interested in the 
Children’s Table, and read its columns with 
delight. I enjoy Hoot Owl’s letters, but I 
will say to Louise the Northern Rebel, I hope 
she will write again. I can say with Myrtle 
Day, I am also fond of reading and have read 
Little Men and Women, Jo’s Boys, Eight 
Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Agnes of Sorrento, 
Roving Over Land and Sea, Kathie’s Expe- 
rience, Jack and Jill, Black Beauty, A Study 
in Scarlet, and some of Josiah Allen’s works. 
{Giddy Gaddy Rose. 
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A Northern Woman in the South. 
CLARA S. EVERTS, GEORGIA. 


YUNTRY LIFE in the 
south is so different from 
that in the north that, 
were it not forthe novelty, 
a northerner would grow 
very homesick before be- 
coming accustomed to the 
eS changed conditions. Com- 
ing as we did originally from the rolling, 
fertile prairies of southeastern Iowa, follow- 
ed by a four years’ residence in northwestern 
Indiana, to Fulton Co, Georgia, we find the 
change very marked. High hills, timber 
crowned, the health-giving pines predominat- 
ing, shut us in, giving a sense of isolation, 
but when on the summit looking off, seeing 
numerous other hilltops in every direction, 
weare reminded that ‘‘in his hands are the 
deep places of the earth; the strength of the 
hills is his also,’’ and that it was command- 
ed: ‘**Let the hills be joyful together;’’ the 
latteras we listen to the music of the wind 
among the pines accompanied by happy bird 





notes. 

Instead of broad fields we see narrow strips 
of bottom land or hillside patches, the round- 
ing furrows following the contour of the land 


or 
£. 


terraced every few feet to prevent Washin 
When well cared-for these terraces are pretty 
as well as useful, but too often they are 
overgrown With weeds and blackberry bushes 
—which are everywhere abundant, many 
being too indolent and careless to do what 
seeins to them unnecessary work, not realiz- 
ing that every weed killed before it goes to 





seed prevents many from growing the follow- 


ing season. 

— are kind, hospitable and generous; 
sath e to have a good time, and take life easy, 
seldom being so busy they cannot take a holi- 
eee Southern vernacular and pronunciation 


are very different from north, east or west. 
Justead of softening the final ‘‘r,’’ as the 
¥ ankees do, they drop it entirely; for instance 
‘You-all shut that doo Hii as they almost in- 
Whe sa say ‘‘you-all’’ for you. ‘‘ Befo’ the 
wah’ brings up interesting reminiscences 
which they delight in telling, and we see no 
signs of antagonism. or unkindly feeling 
‘*towa’d’’ the ‘‘no’th.’’ They speak of *‘fo’- 
wa'd’’ crops instead of early crops; or of 
going or rising ‘‘soon’’ in the ‘‘mo’ning’’ in- 
stead of early, as we would say. They almost 
invariably say ‘‘carry’’ for take or bring, 
and ‘‘tote’’ for carry. It is astonishing and 
amusing to hear them speak of ‘‘carrying’’ the 
horse to water, or the cows to pasture; or to 
be told of a young man toting a present to 
his sweetheart,or carrying her to an entertain- 
ment. Judge, if you can, of the writer’s 
feelings, having been asked, soon after our 
arrival, in company with an old resident to 
sit up with a corpse. In arranging for us not 
to have to be up all night, she said: ‘‘There 
will be young men there. About midnight 
let one of them carry you home, and stop and 
carry me back with him.’’ 
Seemingly all the men use tobacco, and 
among the lower classes many of the women 





i. 


So common is it that men smoke in the 


also. 
house, in the presence of ladies, in crowds, 
everywhere and all the time. One of the most 
noticeable things is the universal politeness of 
the men. No matter what their station, oc- 
cupation or color, the hat is doffed to every 


] 


} 


Woman, ‘‘poor W iite’’ the same as tothe bet- 
ter class. The writer heard a gentleman re- 
mark recently: ‘‘I would be more particular 


to be polite to a poor woman than to one of 
ny own station. Weowe it to ourselves as 
gentlemen to be so.’’ Here one never hears 


**What,’’ ‘‘Yes and no,’’ but ‘‘Ma’am,’’ ‘‘ Yes 


sir,’’ ‘*No sir,’’ from old and young, white or 
black, gee ity’’ or pees whites;’’? and while 
the northerner can teach the southrener better 
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ways of farming, we can well 
in this particular. 

The wealth is mages in the cities, 
rule country people a é 
Indeed, a ppthee nlbsi could 
agine such poverty in the country 


class who live from hand to 
yas hunger compels them, then if sickness 


Here within six miles of Atlanta, 
are paid from $10 to 12 per month and board 
Colored help in the 
have no white ‘‘girls’’ ‘ 
—$1 to 1.50 per week. 
in the country colored help is from $6 to 8 per 


Farm houses generally are small, 
three or four 
weather-boarded. 
There are no stoves but cook stoves,—many of 
the soe whites and colored people 
, but cook on the fireplace 
— but fire sine es or grates 


the north as is the 
Not one women in fifty can make 
but corn bread or soda biscuit are 
baked for every meal. 
whites have little « 
meat and molasses. 
plenty of variety, 
pork seem to be the standby winter and sum- 


is as different from 


Colored people and poor 


bread and fat salt 


seems to be frying. 
almost invariably 


ard. vegetable, as 
north, and southern cooks can prepare them to 


In the sun it is very hot, but out of it itseems 
pleasanter than in Iowa or 
nights are de lightful. 
‘ and not become 
Instead of acellar we have ¢ 
10x12 ft and 3 ft 
building simply wei ather- boarded, 
most of the day. 
milk keeps sweet 
iours or longer, and butter keeps as solid as 


Butter can set in the pan- 
niuch softened. 


six miles from market in 
kept out-of-doors over night and ] 
sweet and fresh next morning. 
like it here, and expect 
nantly somewhere in the 


rewain perma- 


Odd, and Very Good. 

















Hanging Baskets. 





embellishment 
and piazzas especially, 
effective than tastefully ¢ 


r basket it should in 
prope rly filled with suitable 


handsome hi inging 
the first place be 


ga piece of paper around it, 
if nothing more I 
such as a shade or 
most important 


the plants show 
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the least sign of wilting, they must bethor- 
oughly and completely watered. The best 
way to do thisis to take the basket off the 
hook and immerse it entirely in a tub of wa- 
ter until the air bubbles cease to rise. It is 
not necessary to repeat this every day, if the 
airis damp, but if the weather is dry this 
immersion may be necessary two or three 
times a week. 

As the amount of soilin proportion to the 
number of plants in baskets is very small, it 
is necessary to apply fertilizers occasionally. 
An application of guano or hen manure water 
once or twice aweekis highly beneficial. 
Then it is usually necessary to trim some of 
the plants occasionally, as otherwise strong 
ralmpant-growing kinds will suppress smaller 
and more delicate sorts. By pinching back 
the most vigorous shoots of coleus, achyran- 
thes and similar plants, they will become 
more bushy and the shape of the whole will 
be more pleasing. 

Ee a 

Laundry Conveniences.-- Desirable conven- 
iences to incorporate in a laundry, particular- 
ly where one is building a new house, is the 
providing of a chute from the second floor 
down to the laundry, so that soiled clothes 
can be dropped down whenever a change 
of clothing or of bedding is made. Such 
a chute may well start from the _ bath- 
room on the second floor, if the situation 
is right. Such a chute should open out of the 
wallin the bath room or other room on the 
second floor. Where the laundry is in the 
basement and the china closet is in a position 
to make this possible, a small chute may also 
extend from the interior of the closet to the 
laundry, for the easy disposition of all soiled 
table linen and other soiled articles on the 
first floor. Another laundry convenience is a 
rack to be placed against the wall, with long 
hooks for hanging up pails and mop cloths. 
The bottom of the rack should have a zine or 
galvanized iron pan the length of the rack and 
shallow, to catch all drip from mops or pails. 
The laundry should also have a small cioset 
where soap, washing powders, etc, may be 
kept. As to the floor of this room, it is safe 
to say that unless care can be exercised to 
keep water from being constantly spilled 
upon it, a hardwood fioor would better give 
place to one of soft wood with joints kept con- 
stantly full of paint. If itis to be hard wood, 
then use a wood ‘‘filler’’ to fill the grain, and 
keep the wood full ot oil, oiling it occasional- 
ly with raw linseed oil and washing it when 
necessary With kerosene.—[W. D. 


Firm Butter and Cold Water.—To secure cool 
water without ice, melt a handful of coarse 
salt and a handful of saltpeter in a quart of 
water poured into a shallow pan. Fill a stone 
jar with fresh clean water, cover its mouth 
with a plate,set it inthe pan. Thoroughly sat- 
urate a heavy cloth in water,and with it cover 
the jar, tucking the ends of the cloth into the 
shallow pan. Set the whole arrangement, if 
possible, in a draft. Renew the water in the 
pan each day, but the salt and saltpeter need 
not be changed more than once amonth. Firm, 
sweet butter may also be secured in the same 
way.—[Louise Dew. 





To Can Fruit in Glass.—Fold a cloth three or 
four thicknesses, wet well with cold water, 
set a can on the cloth and fill with hot fruit. 
There will be no danger of breaking, unless 
the cloth is laid on something hot. Tomatoes 
in glass should be wrapped in paper to ex- 
clude the light.—[Mrs M. A. Balcom. 

Three Eloquent Sentences.—Senator Joseph 
Blackburn, of Kentucky,says there are three 
sentences which deserve to live for all time. 
The most eloquent words ever uttered, he 
says, were those spoken by Christ on Cal- 
vary: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’’ Next comes Napoleon's 
apostrophe to his soldiers in front of the pyr- 
amids: ‘‘Soldiers, forty centuries look down 
upon you.’? ‘The third was Horace’ Gree- 
ley’s lamentation when Grant was nominated 
forthe second time: ‘‘ Must my country be al- 
ways devoured by the sword?’’ 

Stop.—‘‘If you want to look young and natu- 
ral rather than faded and artificial,’’ says a 
wise woman, ‘‘stop crimping your hair.”’ 
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The Bravest Battle. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find itnot; 
*T was fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon, or battle shot, 
With sword, or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep ina walled-up woman's heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song; 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But, oh! these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 
Fights on and on in the endless wars. 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 

O, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 


O, spotless woman ina world of shame! 
With splendit and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born! 
(Joaquin Miller. 
Grandma’s Grievance. 
CATHERINE JEWETT. 


JUST DESPISE that hat,”’’ 
said grandma, tears of 
vexation rising to her 
kind old eyes, as_ she 
laid aside the offending 
article. ‘‘I know I’m 
childish, but it nigh 

about pesters me to pieces, kicking up be- 
hind, and floppin’ down in front, for all the 
world as ifit was possessed. The back of 
my neck is burned to a blister, and I’ve had 
to tie on my spectacles to keep them any- 
where. Seems-zifI should be perfectly happy 
if I could only git holt of a Shaker bunnit; a 
comfortable, old-fashioned one, trimmed up 
real tasty like, with a green gingham curtain, 
and good, stout strings!’’ 

Laura looked sympathetic, and a bit amus- 
ed, as grandma thus bewailed her particular 
and perennial grievance. 

Although a relative, Laura had been reared 
in a large city, and was a comparative stran- 
ger. That grandma should have expressed in 
unusually forcible terms her plebeian desire 
for a Shaker bonnet, was to be regretted, but 
we were all loyal enough to try to excuse her. 

**She will work in the garden,’’ said Mary, 
‘‘and the big hat she is obliged to wear does 
abuse her, all out of reason. She has no hair 
to pin it to, and it is forever slipping up or 
down. Ido wish we could get her the desire 
of her heart; but a ‘Shaker’ is not to be ob- 
tained in any of the stores about here.’’ The 
next day, to our unutterable surprise, Laura 
walked into the kitchen, where grandma was 








THE ‘‘ PROTECTOR.”’ 

preparing for her daily outing, and deliberate- 
ly tied over her astonished head a veritable 
Shaker bonnet, kissing, as she did so, the 
delighted old face beneath. 

It was a roomy structure, deep and wide, 
with an ample cape of uncompromising green 
gingham, along with stout strings, and a 
‘*tasty’’ bow and binding of the same admira- 
ble material. To rejoice with grandma was 
easy enough, but not until Laura condescend- 
ed to explain the mystery, did we at all un- 
derstand the opportune appearance of that 
longed-for bonnet. 

**I evolved it,’’ said she gayly; ‘‘evoived it 
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from my inner consciousness, and a bit of tea 
matting. ‘To tell the truth, it was not an orig- 
inal idea; for last summer all the girls at 
Hoton’s Beach wore them. They went boat- 
ing, berrying, tramping, and kept their pretty 
complexions in spite of wind and sun. Of 
course I had to have a ‘protector’ like the 
rest, and this is the way I made it. 

‘*T cut from the matting, the soft, fine kind, 
that comes about tea chests, two pieces (No 1), 
almost a perfect circle, except one side, which 
is clippec elliptically,from 2 to 3; and No 4,an 
oblong, with the front corners rounded; be- 
ginning at 2 and ending at 3. I stitched Nos 
land 4 stoutly together, and turned, which 
gave me a bonnet after the similitude of No 
5. The edge I wired for strength, and 
bound for beauty, then all I had to do was to 
full a circular piece of whatever material I 
used for trimming, over the crown to hide its 
somewhat ungainly outlines,add cape, strings, 
a bow or two, and No6was completed. We 
usually trimmed our bonnets to match our 
gowns, and you have no idea of the comfort 
and independence of such a headdress. It is 
not only light, cool and stationary, but it also 
affords almost absolute protection against sun 
and wind.”’ 

Of course we immediately followed Laura’s 
suggestion, to the great amusement of our 
friends and neighbors. 


A Pretty and Practical Gift. 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 

A neat little convenience for summer travel- 
ers is a bagin which may be stored every- 
thing needful for keeping in order one’s boots, 
shoes and slippers. Such a bagis shown in 
our illustration. It may be made ofart linen, 


natural or colored chamois, or velvet or satin; 
if of chamois the top may be notched or slight- 
ly fringed, otherwise it should be finished as 
shown,— with a double ruffle above a shirr in 
which are run draw-strings or narrow ribbons 
for the closing. The inscription ‘‘The Cob- 
bler’s Kit’’ plainly indicating the nature of 
the contents, may be painted, or worked in 
outline stitch with Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk or Asiatic filoselle. Furnish such a bag 
with shoe strings in different lengths and col- 
ors, boot buttons, button fasteners, a few strong 
needles, coarse and fine silk twist, strong ma- 
chine cotton, ete, and it will be an extremely 
useful and handy little affair. 

Girls, do you not know some busy mother 
to whom you owe a little kind attention, one 
who will have almost numberless little boots 
and shoes to keep in order during the summer 
outing? Why not make and stock a pretty 
bag of this kind for her special use? Rest 
assured that if you do she will bless your 
thoughtfulness many times ere the summer 
is passed, 

——— 

Coarse Brooms Cut.—Coarse brooms will cut 
a carpet, and although imperceptible at first, 
their ravages will at length show themselves 
in the increased number of shreds. 





WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


The influence of women upon the 
eivilization of the world, could never 
be measured. 

Because of her, thrones have been 
established and destroyed. The flash 
of her eye, the touch of her hand, and 
we have the marvellous power of 
women, glorious in the possession of 
perfect physical health. 

Lydia E. Pinkham, by her wonder- 
ful discovery of the 
“Vegetable Com- 
pound,” has done 
much to place this 
great power in 
the hands of 
women. 

She has lifted 
thousands and 
thousands out 
of the misery 
brought by 
displace- 
ment of the 
womb, and 
all the evils 
that follow 
diseases of 
the uterus. 

The ‘* Vege- 
table Com- 
pound” re- 
stores natural 
cheerfulness, de- 
stroys despondency, cures backache, 
strengthens the muscles, restores the 
womb to its normal condition, and you 
are changed from a physical wreck to 
the joy of your home and friends. 

By the way—the leading druggists 
tell us that the demand for Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
simply beyond their power of under- 
standing, and what is best of all, it 
does the work and cures where the 
best physicians utterly fail. 
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Refreshments 
Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 
Sample Box, 10 cents. 
1021k N.Frontsdt., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Mead 

Lemon 

| Orange 
Vanilla 
Ginger 
|Sarsaparilla 
Root Beer 
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EARN A BICYCLE! 


We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
e good and prices reasonable. 
- Sell 75 Ibs. to earn a Bor’s 
> Bic¥CLE; 100 Ibs. for a 
\ Gigw’s Bb ICYCLE; 200 Ibs, 
} for @ LapDIEgs’ OR GENTS’ 
/} HIGH GRADE BICYCLE; 8 
lbs. for a WALTHAM GOLD 
WATCH AND CHAIN; 25 Ibs. 
for a Soup Sinver WATCH AND C HAIN; 10 Ibs. fora 
beautiful GoLD RinG; 501bs, for a DECORATED DINNER 
| fone otal full address on postal for Catalogue and 
rder FE 
w. G. “BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 








igh © 
sate Bicycles 
Shipped anywhere 


AD, as jiesale prices. un 


100*Oak wood’ for$57.50 


S 
TNS $85 ‘arlington’ * $45.00 


$65 ** $37.50 
$20 Bieyele “$10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 173 to 
30 ibs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’Union,162 W.VanBuren St,B. 42Chicago 


600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


All makes Must Be Closed Out, $5.00 to 
$25.00 each. Send for SLT Lists. 


0. W. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicage 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 








Wrappers for Indoors and Outdoors. 
ANNIE 8S. CRICK. 





[The Prize-winning Costume, Reprinted from 
the Issue of May 16. 
Here are the drawings of the dress I 


It 


wear 
is so simple that I can easily 
make one in a 
day, with my 
work. I eali 
them wrappers 
and make 
them in sum- 
mer without 
lining. I be- 
gin with a 
plain yoke, 
then four 
seersucker, which goods I al- 
ways washing won’t fade it and it 
costs but 9c a yard. I cut width like drawing, 
and where marked a and b I sew 14 inch wide 
strips all around , then make strings as for 
apron, and draw throngh. If in the house I 
tie a, and if I work in the garden I open aand 


¢ 


on the farm. 


HOUSE 





widths of 
use, as 

















draw b, which makes the dress exactly seven 


inches shorter, and itis just above the shoe 
tops. I cut this pattern last season and find 
it very much admired, it is so easy and simple 
to make. I have marked where the seams 
join. This garment is Just the thing for stout 
ladies, only a width more of goods being re- 
quired, 


a 


Possibilities of Grapes. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 

Fresh green grape leaves are excellent to 
keep pickles sharp and free from mold. Wash 
the leaves in several waters, and drain until 
dry. Cover the pickles over with them. They 


vinegar 
agreeable 


exclude the air perfectly, keep the 
sharp and clear, and impart a most 
flavor to the pickles. 

Grape Butter.—Wash the grapes thoroughly 
and drain dry. Place over the fire without 
water, mashing them with a wooden spoon. 
When the fruit bursts, pass through a 
Return to the fire; toeaeh ponnd of pulp allow 
one pound of sugar, 4 pint of good cider vine- 
gar, +} oz each of cloves, cinnamon and nut- 
meg. Place the spices in asmall thin bag 
tied securely. Boil about 20 minutes, or until 
it looks dry and sparkling and will jelly. 
Pour into small glass jars and cover, first with 
a thin piece of tissue paper,then with a larger 
piece of brown paper dipped in tle white 
of an egg. 

Grape Jelly.—This may be made from grapes 
in all degrees of ripeness, that from green 
grapes haying a peculiarly delicate flavor and 
a fine color. Pick the grapes from the stems, 
wash thoroughly, dry, and place in a kettle, 
with a very little water (only sufficient to 
prevent the grapes frcm burning should be 
added). Seald 15 minutes, mashing witha 
spoon. Pour off the juice by straining through 
a sieve, then strain though a thck flannel bag, 
let drain without pressing or squeezing it any, 
otherwise the jelly will appear cloudy. Meas- 
ure the juice and return tothe stove. To 
each pint of juice, add 1 lb of sugar, boil 20 
minutes, pour into glasses and cover when 


sieve. 


cold. This and grape butter are excellent to 
garnish meats, and fowl, game etc. 
Grape Marmalade.—This is very delicate 


made from green grapes. Proceed in the same 
manner as for jelly, but pass the pulp through 
asieve only. To each pint of juice allow a 
pound of sugar. 30il until thiek, pour into 


8mall glasses, and cover when cold. 
or 
the 


Preserved 
will retain 


Canned Grapes.—This method 
natural, appetizing flavor of 
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THe Procter & Gamsre Co., Citi. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 +4250 PURE 


There is a “comfortable feeling” that 
comes after a bath with Ivory Soap. 











the grape, and preserve the form. Stem, 
wash and drain perfect grapes, discarding all 


soft or unsightly ones. Make a syrup of 
granulated sugar and water, 1 lb of sugar to 


2 quarts of water. Make this in a broad, shal- 
low kettle. Let it boil up briskly, then drop 
in enough grapes to just cover the top of the 
syrup. Let them remain a few minutes, suffi- 
ciently long to scalding hot. Skim 
them out very carefally, being careful not to 
bruise them in the least, and drop intd the 
hot jar, which should washed and wiped 
dry in readiness. Proceed in this manner un- 
til the jar is almost full, when fill with the 
boiling syrup; wipe the rim of the jar careful- 
ly, adjust the rubber, and screw on the lid. 
When cold wrap in paper and place in a cool, 
dark place. This method will preserve the 
aroma of the grape to a wonderful degree, 
which is largely lost in It is essen- 
tial to can the fruit when fresh and to usea 
variety that is rich in flavor. As soon as the 
grapes are heated through they should 
taken ont. By this means the plump appear- 
ance of the grape as well as its Havor is pre- 
served. 

Sweet Pickled Grapes.—Either ripe or green 
grapes may be used. Make a syrup of 1 quart 
of best erder vinegar, 3lbs sugar, 4 oz each 
of eloves, cinnamon, and allspice to every 7 
Ibs of fruit. Wash and stem the grapes, then 
proceed as for preserved grapes. 

Grape Syrup.—Wash and drain ripe juicy 
grapes. Mash them with a wooden spoon and 
allow to stand in a warm place three or four 
days; pour into a jelly bag and allow to drain 
slowly. Measure the juice and allow to every 
pint 2 lbs of sugar. Mix the juice and sugar 
thoroughly, place over the fire, and allow to 


become 


be 


cooking. 


be 


just come toa boil. Cool, filter and bottle 
tying the corks, or sealthem. This syrup 
made of rich purple grapes forms a beautiful 


mauve coloring for ices, jellies, etc. It is also 
a refreshing drink, allowing a tablespoonful 
to a glass of ice-water. 
asic scellaindiiainai 
Whys and Wherefores for Hot Weather. 
DR S. H. PLATT. 

Because every ounce of fat that one eats 
gives to his system 264 units of heat, and be- 
cause each ounce of nitrogen and carbohy- 
drates (sugar and starch) yield but 61 units of 
heat, therefore the same amount of the fat 
foods that made him comfortable with the 
mercury at 50 degrees, will make him very 
uncomfortable with the thermometer regis- 
tering 90 degrees. It will be like building a 
hot fire and elosing all the doors and win- 
dows in midsummer. 

Because the skin exhales much watery 
vapor in hot weather, the blood thickens faster 
and its call for water (thirst) is more frequent 
and urgent, therefore, much water drinking is 
seasonable; but because the stomach can only 
digest when its contents are at about 98 de- 
grees, while most of the water used to as- 
suage thirst is from 40 to 50 degrees, therefore 
the drinking of a goblet of water about meal 
time is rendering digestion impracticable un- 
til the heat of the body can raise the tempera- 
ture of the stomach 40 degrees or more, be- 
fore which time chemical fermentation may 
set in. Therefore, again, the water drinking 
of summer should be not less than an hour 
after meals, nor less than 20 minutes before 
meals, unless its temperature is about blood- 
heat. 

3ecause sudden contact of 
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cold with a 


Don't take substitutes to 
save a few pennies. It won't 


pay you. Always instst on 
HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
- package makes 5 galiens. Sold everywhere. 











warm surface only stimulates, while long con- 
tinued contact first abstracts the heat, then 
lowers the vitality of that surface, therefore 
the continued exposure of the chest, arms, 
side, back, head, etc, to a temperature low 
enough to abstract the heat, is, if prolonged 
but little, sufficient to devitalize the part and 
induce neuralgia, lumbago, bronchitis, ca- 
tarrh, rheumatism, ete. Therefore again, be- 
ware of the *‘delicious coolness’’ of the dense 
shade, the ‘‘refreshing’’ swim until the teeth 
chatter, the breezy ride without adequate pro- 
tection, and all other agreeable exposures 
that chill the surface below its normal condi- 
tion. 





TAKING DINNER ‘‘ON THE FLY.”’ 





Water in the House should be demanded by 


every wife. Carrying waterin from a well 
outside has killed many a wife, and driven 
boys and girls away from the farm. Dig a 


narrow trench from cellar wall to well, deep 
enough to lay al}inch galvanized iron pipe 
below frost. Measure the exact distances from 
the opening in the well wall te the bottom 
of the well, then from the well to the point 
in the cellar where the pipe turns to go up 
into the kitehen. The iron worker ean cut 
off the lengths of pipe that will be needed, 











LONG DISTANCE PUMP. 


furnish the elbows and collars, and a mixture 
with which to paint the joints before coup- 
ling—then one ought to be able to finish the 
work himself, the only money required being 
for the pipe. An ordinary cistern pump can 
be attached at the sink, but om the side away 
from the outer wall to avoid frost. The little 
sketch makes the matter plain. 
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Not a Farmer’s Daughter. 





She’s fvoling thee!’’ 


**Young man, beware! 


Talk Around the Table. 


A Real Responsibility.—If we see a look of 
help or hope in the face of an acquaintance 
whom we casually meet, and we tell him so, 
he goes on his way with new life in his veins. 
If we see a look of failing strength and of 
heaviness of heart in one to whom we _ speak, 
and we emphasize the fact that he looks poor- 
ly, we give him a push downward, as our 
contribution to the forces which affect his 
course. It is for us to give cheer or gloom as 
We pass on onr way in life, and we are re- 
sponsible for the results of influence accord- 
ingly.—| David Summers. 


A Conundrum.—Variety is the spice of life, 
and Iam hoping the AGRICULTURIsT will con- 
tinue to print receipts, as we find them a 
great helo upon an important subject. Be- 
sides, is this not a home paper and a help in 
all departments of home? I have been much 
interested in H.’s articles on occupations 
for women. The occupation the most impor- 
tant of all, was not mentioned. Cannot all 
the world testify that no one branch of work 
is quite so necessary as good housekeeping? 
Even one badly cooked breakfast makes a 
whole family out of sorts for the day, and 
they honestly believe life is only half worth 
living. I often wonder why a work upon 
which our health and happiness depend so 
much, should be so poorly paid for. Susan Nip- 
per and Vermonter mention very interesting 
subjects to write about, especially the new 
interest in childhood. Over and over again, 
like the girl of more than a hundred years 
ago, I wonder, had I been brought up in the 
new school instead of the old, whether to-day 
I would be ‘‘nine-tenths another to one- 
tenth me.’’ Will some of the very wise Tablers 
please answer?—| Miss Vermont. 

A Leaf from Experience.—A leaf from my 
experiences inay be of service to Fern and 
others. In 1855 a friend opened a branch 
banking office in a western city and I became 
its teller and bookkeeper. I understood a 
country store’s single entry but knew nothing 
of double entry. The bookkeeper from the main 
oftice opened the books for me and explained 
the system. I saw at once the point that 
when an entry was made on the debit side. a 
balancing entry must be made on the credit 
side, and vice versa. With,this one hour’s in- 
structions I had no trouble in fully mastering 
the whole subject. In a few months’ time I 
changed and simplified bank bookkeeping so 
as to save much labor and time. I kicked the 
utterly useless journalizing of accounts clean 
out. If Fern will get acheap set of blank 
books and go to some bank or business 
house where they keep double entry books, 
and let them open them or show her the plan 
and idea,and then go home and keep reai and 
imaginary accounts to cover all points of 
business, she need not pay $35 nor $150; $5 
for the first would be enough. There is an 
advantage howeverin one’s having a com- 
mercial college diploma, as it aids one in 
finding a sitnacion. But $150 is too much for 
60 days’ instruction. Two weeks in a busi- 
ness office, where the system in all its details 
was put in practice, should be all-sufticient 


-mother, with 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


for any bright mind. But bookkeeping alone 
is a monotonous drudgery, far worse than 
housework. Mixed in with typewriting and 
other duties, it is more pleasant. My wish 
would be that every woman should be fit- 
ted to be a model housekeeper, wife and 
a model husband and home 
for her future reward. Sometime, in the 
good time coming, these conditions’ will 
be more possible than now. Until then di- 
vine motherhood must sleep,and women must 
prepare themselves as best they can for self- 
support.—|W. M. Evans. 


Enthusiastic.—I have just finished reading 
Susan Nipper’s most interesting contribution 
in a recent issue of the AGRICULTURIST, and can 
say that I most heartily agree with her in her 
views on woman’s voting. I think woman 
should be allowed to vote. She will make 
the polls purer and better by her presence, 
and would know what she was voting for; 
not be like a great number of men of the low- 
er class, who can be bribed to vote anyway. 
There will be no more drunkenness and brawl- 
ing at the polls. Vice will be a thing of the 
past on election day when woman shall have 
a voice in electing the ofticers of her country 
a day which is not long distant, I nope.—[En- 
thusiastic. 


Advantages and Disadvantages.—There are 
many matters to be considered, Fern, in de- 
ciding whether ‘‘to take a course in book- 
keeping by mail’’ at once, or ‘‘to wait a year 
and attend a college.’’ As arule, correspond- 
ence students have a_ better knowledge and 
pass higher than college students. However, 
each method has its especial advantages, and 
none can decide which course to pursue pbet- 
ter than she. Ladmire Fern’s sentiments, 
and if she will give her address I will gladly 
show her many advantages and disadvantages 
of each method,as I am in a position to know. 
[Roland Whitney, Broadalbin, N Y. 


Remember the Sabbath Day.—I think 
day wheeling a sin. Can a person’ go 
to church and enjoy the sermon and Sab- 
bath school, and study the life of Christ that 
we get in so many of our lessons, and be 
thinking of bicycle riding or baseball or Sun- 
day excursions? I think not. Religion is 
crowded oat of such lives, I am sorry to say. 
Only within a few years has this Sunday des- 
ecration been allowed and the state of socie- 
ty is worse instead of better. I for one think 
the old-time religion is good enough, and my 
prayers go out for those in the younger walks 
of life to lay hold of a religion that saves and 
keeps, and we shall then be satisfied to keep 
the day set apart for rest as God would have 
us. Lord help each one of us to remember the 
Sabbath day and keep it holy.—[D. F. A. 


Sun- 


Business Education.—I fully agree with Fern 
in regard to business education for young 
ladies and gentlemen. I, too, have received 
a high school education, and am a student of 
the Bryant & Stratton correspondence busi- 
ness college of Buffalo, N Y. By correspond- 
ence one is compelled to recite all the 
and to do more thinking than if they were in 
college. He or she becomes self-reliant. All 
questions the student may wish to ask are 
briefly answered. Besides, you have more 
time and can do better work. You are not in 
so much hurry to finish the course as if you 
were at school where you are paying for your 
own time, unless you live in the city where 
the eollege is situated. I believe if one gives 
undivided attention for several hours each 
day to studying earnestly, he will pass as 
good an examination as if at college. So, I 
would say, begin now and you will be so far 
advanced, even if you wish to attend college. 
Delays are dangerous; time is money. I 
would like to hear from others on the same 
subject, and especially from those who have 
studied both at college and by correspond- 
ence. Please give a comparison between the 
two methods.—[{M. 


lesson 


The Old-Time Sunday.—I was brought up to 
observe Sunday, not to go riding or to do any 
extra work, but spend the day religiously, 
forgetting as far as possible worldly things. 
Those Sundays as I leok back to them were 
helpful and restful, a quiet day spent in 
church going and reading, something to make 
one better and to fit them forthe duties of 
life. The work, except what was really nec- 
essary, was done on Saturday, and Sunday 
really began with the darkness of Saturday 
night. Informer days two church services 
and Sunday school occupied our time from 
10 am until 2.30 pm. The rest of the day was 
quiet and spent in reading appropriate to the 
day. Sundays now are not half long enough 
for the things to do and the church services 
to attend, so it is hurry here,and hurry there, 
so as to be ready to fulfill all the duties of the 





day. We rush Sunday work too much, as 
well all other days. We don’t take time to 
enjoy life, but work with all our might until, 
worn and tired, we lay down our armor. It 
seems to me that the more we honor God and 
his holy day, the more we should be prosper- 
ed and blessed, at least in spirit. It is easy 
to yield to temptation to spend Sunday in rid- 
ing or visiting, forgetting the requirements of 
the Author of our being to spend one day out 
of seven as sacred to him. Life is real, life 
is earnest; if so, then we should so live as to 
make our lives a success,for time and for eter- 
nity. I often think how hard we work for 
gain of earthly good, which we must leave 
when life ends. Riches or honors we cannot 
take with us, but the soul that has trusted in 
Jesus will have a mansion in the beautiful 
city of gold.—[Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 


Opening Fruit Jars.—I always open my fruit 
jars with a knife. It is done more quickly 
than in any other way. If the lids get bent, 
when I fill the jars again I screw them and 
take the knife handle and pound them down. 
They are then as good as new.—[Mrs Dora 
Stephenson. 


Asked and Answered.—Will E. T. B. kind- 
ly send name and address to Typewriter Girl, 
Box 72, Simsbury, Ct. 

If E. T. B. will look in Titus 2, 5; Proverbs 
31,1; 1 Timothy 2, 12; 1.Corinthians 14,35; Tim- 
othy 2, 9,11; Collossians 5, 18, 19;1 Peter 3, 1-7; 
1 Corinthians 14, 35; she may find what she is 
looking for, and by taking a little time with 
a concordance, she will find a good many 
other passages to read.—[B. Tyler. 

Will some of the Tablers give me directions 
for crocheted afghan in star stitch?—/{ Alex- 
zena, Box 16, Windsor, Ct. 


An Unsolicited Testimonial. 


From the Democrat, Atlanta, Texas. 

‘‘Being constantly asked by many of my 
friends if Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People were doing me any good, I offer this 
unsolicited testimonial and answer. Never 
having seen a well day since I had typhoid 
fever last summer, I could retain scarcely any 
food, my limbs and joints ached and pained 
all the time. It was misery to me to rise up 
in bed, and my mind was clouded, in fact was 
a physical wreck, and I felt that my life was 
drawing to a close; and I must confess it was 
without regret on my part, as my sufferings 
were almost unbearable. 

‘*Since I commenced to take Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills, at the solicitation of my wife, I 
have taken four boxes, and I feel like a new 
man. My appetite is good and I now retain 
what I eat, iy limbs and joints are free of 
pain and I have gained ten pounds in weight. 
My life feels renewed, and while not yet en- 
tirely well, I feel so much better that I un- 
hesitatingly assert that I believe Pink Pills 
for Pale People a good medicine for what they 
are recommended. Knowing that no medi- 
cine will save life under all circumstances 
or in all cases, yet I do honestly believe that 
they have prolonged mine, or at least, where 
all was dark and gloomy and full of suffering 
it has been changed for the better. 

‘**The manufacturers of this medicine do not 
know ot my taking it. Neither am I paid for 
this statement, but give it freely in answer 
to friends and the editor of this paper. 
(Signed) Jonn Bauaress, Atlanta, Texas.’’ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of March, 1896. 

R. M. Biraypes, Notary Public. 

Regarding the above testimonial of John 
Baugress, I beg to say that no man stands 
higher for honesty and veracity in all this 
section than John Baugress. 

W. H. Wricurt, 

Editor and proprietor vf the Democrat, At- 
lanta, Texas. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
densed form, all the elements 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an un- 
failing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’s dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effect of la grippe, palpi- 
tation of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ions, all forms of weakness either in male or 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100), by address- 
ing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenec- 
tady, N Y. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 
ir the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 
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